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BACH’S SECULAR CANTATA TEXTS 


By Ian F. FIntay 


As librettists of Bach’s secular cantatas we find the following: 

I.—Christian Friedrich Henrici (pseudonym: Picander), who 
was born at Stolpen near Dresden on 14th January 1700. After a 
period of study at Wittenberg he entered, in 1727, the postal service 
and later the taxation department of Leipzig. He died there on 
May roth 1764 as collector of liquor and land-taxes for Saxony. 
Henrici began his literary career in 1722 as a writer of satirical 
poems. In this respect we can compare him with Christian Giinther 
(1695-1723). In the face of the hostile criticism aroused, he became 
afraid and declared that he had had only the best intentions but 
that his unfortunate successors had spoilt things for him, as had 
also the threats of his enemies. After this he wrote only inter- 
mittently at the request of patrons and friends, still employing a 
** sharpened pen,” as he called it. 

In 1724 he turned his attention to devotional writings. He felt 
obliged to justify this sudden change publicly, the work to which 
he prefaced these and other reflections being called: ‘ Collection 
of edifying thoughts for the usual Sundays and festivals.’ From this 
time on he used the pseudonym Picander. In the preface to his 
cycle of cantatas for 1728-29, he wrote: 

I have undertaken this task the more willingly since I flatter 
myself that perhaps my lack of poetic charm will be compensated 
for by the kindness of the incomparable Capellmeister Bach, and 
that these songs will be sung in the principal churches of devout 
Leipzig. 

At Leipzig Picander was Bach’s continual colleague and librettist. 
The texts of his church cantatas are, in general, very ordinary and 
in some cases quite coarse, as for example in Cantata No. 25 (‘ Es 
ist nichts Gesundes an meinem Leibe ’), in which he wrote: 
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The whole world is merely a hospital in which innumerable 
people and also children in their cradles lie very ill. One is troubled 
by a high fever of evil desire in the breast; another lies ill with the 
vile odour of his own dishonour; a third is devoured by the desire 
of money and is cast into the grave before his time. 


Picander wrote the texts of the following church cantatas: 19, 25, 
145, 148, 156, 157, 159, 171, 174, 188 and Igo. 

On the other hand his secular cantata texts, of which that of ‘ Der 
zufriedengestellte Aolus’ (1724) was the first, often show original 
thought and a feeling for nature. The full list contains the follow- 
ing: 

Angenehmes Wiederau; Auf, schmetternde Tone; Der Streit 
zwischen Phoebus und Pan; Die Wahl des Hercules; Es lebe der 
Konig, der Vater im Lande; Frohes Volck, vergniigte Sachsen; 
Klagt, Kinder, klagt es aller Welt; Mer hahn en neue Oberkeet; 
O angenehme Melodei; O holder Tag; Schleicht, spielende Wellen; 
Schweigt stille, plaudert nicht (Nos. 1-8); Steigt freudig in die Luft; 
Vergniigte Pleissen-Stadt. 

Picander gave Bach what he wanted, whatever it may have been. 
He was also willing to adapt his earlier texts, so that the same music 
could be used for other occasions. There is, unfortunately, no 
surviving correspondence between Bach and Picander, but we do 
know that Bach gave him specific instructions, as for example in the 
case of the ‘ St. Matthew Passion’. Picander himself was not with- 
out musical talent and knowledge, as several allusions to musical 
matters show in his secular poems. We also learn from a poem 
written in 1730 that he was a member of a music society, presumably 
that conducted by Bach. 

Whatever may be thought to-day of Picander’s work, he enjoyed 
great popularity for a generation and his works reflect faithfully the 
general poetical taste of the Leipzig of his time. Up to 1748 they 
had passed through four editions. Some pieces had also been pub- 
lished in an important collection of poems which appeared at 
Nordhausen in 1734. 

I1.—-Christian Friedrich Haupt. Concerning the librettist of the 
cantata ‘ Entfernet euch, ihr heitern Sterne’, we know nothing. The 
text is very poor. Sanford Terry speaks of its ‘‘ fulsome banalities”’ 

I1I.—Johann Heinrich Winckler was Bach’s colleague at the 
Thomas School and wrote the traditional text of the cantata 
‘Froher Tag, verlangte Stunden’. Terry holds that he may also 
have written the text of the cantata ‘ Thomana sass annoch betriibt ’. 

IV.—Johann Christian Clauder is mentioned as the librettist of 
the cantata ‘ Preise dein Gliicke, gesegnetes Sachsen’, for which 
he received twelve thalers. 
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V.—Balthasar Hoffmann from Merseburg was probably the 
librettist of the cantata ‘ Schliesst die Gruft, Ihr Trauerglocken’. 

VI.—Salomo Franck was born at Weimar on March 6th 1659. 
After a period of study at Jena he held government posts at Zwickau, 
Arnstadt, Jena and Weimar, where he died on July 11th 1725. 
Franck had already written several secular cantata texts prior to his 
association with Bach, e.g. ‘ Himmelsflammende Wunschopfer,’ 
which was performed at Weimar Castle in 1697. He wrote the 
text for Bach’s earliest secular cantata, ‘ Was mir behagt, ist nur die 
muntre Jagd ’, in which, following the custom of the day, he drew 
upon mythological characters. His earliest church-cantata texts 
were written in the older form, consisting of verses from the Bible 
and strophic songs. In 1711 he used for the first time the new form 
introduced by Neumeister. Bach, after his appointment as Konzert- 
meister at Weimar in 1714, often set his sacred texts, including those 
of the following cantatas: 31, 70, 72, 80, 132, 147, 152, 155, 161, 
163, 164, 165, 168, 185, and 186. Bach was undoubtedly attracted 
by Franck’s mysticism and feeling for nature. He was one of the 
few true poets of his time, and Spitta has compared him with 
Eichendorff. 

VII.—Johann Christoph Gottsched, the librettist of the ‘ Trauer- 
ode’, was born at Judithenkirch near Konigsberg, on February 
2nd 1700. He studied theology, philosophy and fine arts at the 
University of Kénigsberg before he fled to Leipzig in 1724 to escape 
service in the King of Prussia’s Army. In 1730 he was appointed 
professor of poetry at Leipzig, and in 1734 professor of logic and 
metaphysics. He died there in 1766, having long outlived his fame. 
From 1729 to 1740 he exerted a kind of literary dictatorship in 
Germany, and was regarded as the authority in all poetic matters, 
for he had set himself the task of reforming German poetry. He 
was strongly influenced by Nicolas Boileau’s ‘ L’Art poétique ’, and 
in 1730 appeared his ‘ Versuch einer critischen Dichtkunst fiir die 
Deutschen’. He did, in fact, perform a great service for the German 
language by excluding, as far as possible, foreign words. He was, 
however, only a critic and not a creative spirit. Johann Adolf 
Scheibe (1708-76) was one of his pupils and Marianne von Zeigler, 
who wrote the texts of some of Bach’s best church cantatas, was a 
member of Gottsched’s circle. 

VIII.—Johann Sebastian Bach himself was presumably the 
librettist of the following secular cantatas: 


Blast Larmen, ihr Feinde; Durchlaucht’ster Leopold; Erwahlte 
Pleissen-Stadt; Mit Gnaden bekréne; Schweigt stille, plaudert 
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nicht (Nos. 9 and 10); Schwingt freudig euch empor; Ténet, ihr 
Paucken! 
Quite a number of these were parodies of earlier texts by Picander. 
Albert Schweitzer says: 


These texts, which we are justified in attributing to Bach, are 
so barren and uneven that one must ask how he could have written 
such things. 


I1X.—The librettists of the following cantatas are unknown: 


Amore traditore; André dal colle al prato; Die Freude reget sich; 
Ich bin in mir vergniigt; Non sa che sia dolore; Siehe, der Hitter 
Israel; Thomana sass annoch betriibt; Vereinigte Zwietracht; 
Verlockender Gétterstreit; Weichet nur, betriibte Schatten. 


With reference to these, Arnold Schering (Bach-Jahrbuch 1933, p. 
56) has written: 
The ‘ Odes and Cantatas’ of the German Society at Leipzig 
(II. 1738) mentions a few less important Leipzig authors of the 
period 1720-30: Mag. Joh. Joachim Schwabe, M. Balthasar Hoff- 
man (later of Merseburg and connected with Bach), M. Samuel 
Seidel, M. Joh. Friedrich May, C. J. Hudemann (perhaps a relative 
of F. L. Hudemann known to Bach), G. Friedrich Wilhelm Junker, 
Joh. George Hamann. They are mentioned here as the authors 
of several cantatas for events at Leipzig. Only in the case of Hoff- 
mann’s ‘ Schliesst die Gruft, Ihr Trauerglocken’ can we assume 
collaboration with Bach. 


What of the style and merits of these texts? Have they any 
claims to be considered independently of the music? It seems very 
probable that in the Germany of Bach’s time everything that was 
written was considered as “ literature”. The advent of opera did 
not mean the dying-out of the literary drama but its transformation. 
The writing of an opera libretto was regarded from the first as a 
complete poetical achievement; and people were, thus, not usually 
satisfied with mere alterations and adaptations, but relied on their 
own powers of invention. We find among opera librettists authors 
who had a good literary standing, for example Martin Opitz and 
Paul Flemming. Opera and its allied forms were regarded by 
theorists as poems because they were cast in rhymed verse, although 
these rhymes were, in many cases, fairly free. In the baroque 
period, therefore, the question of the dominance of one art is not 
important. The particular attraction of opera lay in the partici- 
pation of so many arts. 

Examining the texts within the various groups, we find that, 
with but few exceptions, they show a stereotyped character. Most 
of them abound in mythological allusions. The poet of the baroque 
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age undertook to add higher significance to the event to be cele- 
brated by transporting the characters to Olympus and clothing 
them in the costumes of antiquity. The texts, therefore, have a 
typical form which we may call allegorical. The most difficult 
task artistically was the adaptation of a real happening to an 
allegorical action. Some of the texts have, however, retained a 
peasant-like realistic character, as for example ‘ Schweigt stille, 
plaudert nicht ’ and ‘ Mer hahn en neue Oberkeet ’. 

Other circumstances help to explain the stereotyped nature of 
most of the texts. Poetry and general literature were largely the 
domain of the learned and the rich, who were members of various 
‘* Societies’. In 1617, one year before the beginning of the Thirty 
Years’ War, the first German Sprachgesellschaft was founded at 
Weimar after the model of the Italian Academies. These Societies 
included members of all religious denominations but by no means 
of all social ranks; only persons of noble birth and intellect were 
eligible for membership. The mysterious symbolism contained in 
the texts was often clear only to the members of a particular Society 
or clique. Purification of the German language was the main aim 
of such Societies, and Martin Opitz, a member of the original 
Sprachgesellschaft, laid down instructions for authors in which he 
recommended the adverbs, comparisons, euphonious compounds 
and the particular Greek and Roman gods appropriate to various 
types of literature. The novels of the period, too, were full of 
historical, geographical and scientific allusions—to such an extent 
that they have been called encyclopedias. Thus it was that the 
poetry of the age was an intellectual poetry, provided as it was with 
all manner of learned allusions. It lost thereby all contact with the 
people and everyday life, and froze into formalism. Polite opinion 
held that models of the correct and beautiful were to be found in 
the Italian, French, and Dutch Renaissance poets, who were 
eagerly imitated. 

Much in the cantata texts reminds us of the “ gestirnte, balsa- 
mierte und vergiildte Redensart ’”’ of the Second Schlesian School, 
illustrated by Hoffmann von Hofmannswaldau (1617-79) and Caspar 
von Lohenstein (1635-83). An Italian or French word was placed 
here and there like a beauty spot. The official documents of the 
time, with their profusion of foreign words, were satirized by Hans 
Michael Moscherosch, the author of ‘ Wunderliche und wahrhafte 
Gesichte Philanders von Sittenwald.’ The dedication of Bach’s 
* Musikalisches Opfer* may be cited as a typical example of this 
style, while the hero of Kuhnau’s novel ‘ Der musikalische Quack- 
Salber’ (1700) received letters addressed to: 


‘ 
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Dem Wohl-Edlen, Besten und Sinnreichen Herrn Pietro Caraffa, 
Hochberiithmten Italianischen Musico, und unvergleichlichen Vir- 
tuosen. 


Orthography, too, was influenced by this style, which dominated 
life in all its manifestations, whether in art or dress. Thus we find 
a preference for historically and phonetically superfluous double 
letters, for example Opffer, Lauff, Hauss, Auffenthalt, Sanfft, and 
Seegen. Direct reports prove how fashionable this practice was. 

The texts have a certain interest from the philological point of 
view, containing as they do many dialect words. Saxon and 
Thuringian words are often found in Bach’s own texts, for example 
in ‘ Blast Larmen, ihr Feinde’; while certain sections of Picander’s 
* Mer hahn en neue Oberkeet ’ are in the Upper Saxon dialect. 

The extreme conventionality of many of these texts might have 
been expected to make inspired composition impossible; but there 
must have been something in them that aroused Bach’s feelings and 
thought. Schweitzer holds that Bach took a very active interest in 
his texts, and that any lack of inspiration in them was amply com- 
pensated for by his own power of invention. It would appear that 
Bach was affected more by objects than emotions, that is to say by 
what he could see rather than by what he could feel. Often he 
seems to have thought automatically of a definite musical figure as 
the result of a particular word in the text. Thus he often stressed 
the literal meaning of a word used in a figurative sense, for example 
‘** Hohenpriester ” in the ‘ St. Matthew Passion’. From this point 
of view we can regard Bach’s musical language as “ realistic symbol- 
ism’’, in that he used definite melodic and rhythmic figures to 
render his meaning clear. Pirro and Schweitzer have provided us 
with “ dictionaries’ of such motives. This type of painting in 
sound was by no means peculiar to Bach, but was a general charac- 
teristic of the baroque period. 

Bach’s choice of chorales for the ‘ St. Matthew Passion’ shows 
how sensitive he could be (for we may surely take them as repre- 
senting his personal reaction to the tragedy). Faith for him was 
largely a matter for the individual soul. Observe how the first 
personal pronoun predominates in the following titles: 

Ich bin’s, ich sollte biissen; Erkenne mich, mein Hiiter; Ich will 
hier bei dir stehen; Was mein Gott will, das g’scheh’ all’zeit; Bin 
ich gleich von dir gewichen; Wenn ich einmal soll scheiden. 

Bach was not so fortunate as his contemporary Handel, his own 
sons, or his successors at the Thomas School, Doles, Hiller and 
Schicht, in that he had not studied at a university. He left, how- 
ever, a comprehensive collection of music and books, including 
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many Latin and critical works, unusual for a private person. 
Whatever he may have possessed in the way of secular literature 
is not recorded. 

On the difficult problem of the translation of Bach’s cantata 
texts, W. G. Whittaker wrote: 

That certain words should be associated with certain passages 
and with certain notes, particularly in the recitatives, that every 
detail of their meanings should be commented on by the music, are 
things undreamt of in the philosophy of many translators. 


I give here two examples of published English translations of 
Schlendrian’s first aria from the cantata ‘ Schweigt stille, plaudert 


nicht Has a father with his children 


Not a hundred thousand cares? 

Every night and every morning 

She persists, in spite of warning, 

My commands to disobey. J. Michael Diack 

All one gets from plaguey daughters’s 

Botherations by the score! 

I might just as well be speaking 

To the winds in chimneys shrieking 

As to daughter Lieschen’s ear. (C. Sanford Terry) 
Phe original is: Hat man nicht mit seinen Kindern 
Hunderttausend Hudelei! 
Was ich immer alle Tage 
Meiner Tochter Lieschen sage, 
Gehet ohne Frucht vorbei. 


Schweitzer sanctions such alterations in the cantata texts as 
remove the contemporary personages who no longer have any 
direct interest for us. He argues from the fact that Bach himself 
often adapted his texts so that the same music could be used for 
more than one occasion. Such Umdichtungen weaken, in my opinion, 
the effect of the music and, in some cases, completely nullify it. 
Certain figurations in the vocal or instrumental line, and certain 
harmonic and orchestral devices become nonsensical without the 
particular word that evoked them. Good modifications of the text 
are seldom possible, if the essential requirements are to be fulfilled. 
Even though performances in German may appeal only to a small 
circle, it is, in my view, a matter of artistic integrity that they should 
not be translated but be given in the original. 


\ translation by the author of a chapter from his work ‘ J. S. Bach’s weltliche 
Kantaten,’ published at Gottingen in April 1950. This work was presented for degree 
of M.A. at the Melbourne University in 1948, and is the first thesis written in German on 
a musical subject in Australia. Copies of the complete work, in German, may be obtained 
from the author at the following address (price : 12s. 6d.): Ian F. Finlay, 4 Goldhurst 
lerrace, London, N.W.6 








A STUDENT IN KENSINGTON* 


By ARTHUR BENJAMIN 


One of my early memories of the old Queensland days is crawling 
beneath the piano to hear my mother play. By the time I was 
three I was something of a pianist myself. In 1911 the die was cast; 
and London saw me, a lad of seventeen, committed to that arduous, 
enticing road, the musician’s career. 

I was lodged in comfort in Bayswater. The pleasant row of 
houses was all, in a future of wrath and destruction inconceivable 
in that hopeful age, to be shattered and razed. But thenadays, 
regardless of their doom, the little victims played. Here was I, then, 
a citizen of that brilliant London of George V’s as yet unclouded 
reign. Life was good. By careful budgeting I was able for the next 
three years to live comfortably, attend concerts, sit mutely admiring 
over a drink at the old Café Royal such illustrious frequenters as 
Augustus John and Epstein, back my fancy in the Derby or Grand 
National, and now and then entertain fellow-students from the 
Royal College of Music to sandwiches and drinks and music- 
making. 

For I at once enrolled at the College; and there, as in 
Australia he had long before suggested I should, I had lessons in 
harmony and counterpoint—my first systematic study of those 
august subjects—from Thomas Dunhill. His guidance was kindly, 
with as little technical jargon as possible and with all the emphasis 
laid on the musical side of the matter. He was a soft-spoken man 
and, I think, shy. A nervous mannerism was his way, when speaking, 
of glancing up to the angle of wall and ceiling and as quickly 
bringing his eyes back to his interlocutor. Dunhill, a graceful 
composer, did not altogether fulfil the promise of his youth. But I 
remember hearing, at a Philharmonic concert, in 1912, his song- 
sequence ‘ The Wind among the Reeds,’ on poems by Yeats, which 
contains some exquisite things. Later on he wrote a great deal of 
educational music. I question whether any other country has 
produced such delightful stuff of this sort, for its children to play 
and sing, as England. There are little masterpieces among Dunhill’s 
two-part songs. In 1911 he was acting as editor for a firm of 
publishers, and he asked me to write two piano pieces for children. 


* Extract from an autobiography. 
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These, the first music of mine to be published, I sold outright for 
a couple of guineas. I had completely forgotten them when, 
sometime in the 1940’s, in Canada, a woman produced a copy 
from which her little girl was learning. One’s early sins find one 
out in unexpected places. It was ten years before another piece of 
mine was published. 

For piano I went once more to Frederic Cliffe, from whom I had 
had a few lessons on my first short visit to England in 1907. His 
wife, Zillah, was a cousin of my father’s. She was a quick-witted 
and very handsome woman, like the heroine of one of E. F. Benson’s 
smart Edwardian novels. In her brilliant company I felt a lout, but 
she was sweetly kind to me. Cliffe was a Yorkshireman. In his 
middle fifties, he looked younger than his years. There had been a 
time when he was regarded as one of the brightest hopes of English 
music. His C minor symphony, produced by Manns at the Crystal 
Palace, was acclaimed as a great portent. I heard this (or was it 
his second, E minor, symphony?) in 1907, and was indeed proud to 
belong to the circle of such a composer. Other works were a 
dramatic scena, ‘ Alcestis,’ written for Clara Butt, and a violin 
concerto; and then the successful ‘Ode to the North-East Wind,’ 
commissioned by the Leeds Festival and still sung by Yorkshire 
choirs. Cliffe gave me a copy of this, and I remember being vastly 
impressed, at the beginning of the work, by the use of the whole-tone 
scale in the bass, a daring innovation in those days. And afterwards? 
Well, an occasional piece for George V’s Coronation; but nothing 
of importance. This is not the only example in history of a young 
composer’s exhausting his vein after a youth of happy promise. 
How did it happen to Cliffe? Was there something in the world in 
which he moved discouraging to the higher artistic ambition? 

There was a London woman of fashion and wealth in those days, 
Mrs. Lewis Hill, who was the queen of a kind of Court, with 
musicians attached. Zillah was one of her maids-of-honour and 
Frederic one of her musicians, others being the Hungarian violinist 
Tivadar Nachez and W. H. Squire, the violoncellist. The retinue 
accompanied her when Mrs. Hill travelled, and Cliffe acquired a 
connoisseur’s taste in food, wine and cigars. But he composed less 
and less. I found him the kindliest of men, and yet the air in his 
room at the College was at times positively humid with tears shed 
by the girl who had preceded me. At one lesson he allowed her to 
plough her way through a long Beethoven movement without 
uttering a word. At the end he slowly turned the music back, page 
by page, and said: “‘ And now—mm, mm—my dear,—mm—will 
you play it—mm—again—mm—and this time, will you please— 
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mm—try to play what Beethoven wrote?” Tears! But it must 
be remembered that in those days girls wept more easily than now. 

Cliffe was a die-hard Tory. When the first Bolshevist trade 
delegation came to London he discovered them to be housed next 
door to his own flat and, indeed, in a room adjacent to his music- 
room. Whereupon he pushed his upright Steinway to the dividing 
wall and, every morning at breakfast time, played the Imperial 
Russian anthem and ‘ God save the King! ’ fortissimo possibile. 

My fare for a couple of terms consisted of Piina exercises (in 
which I got no guidance; and my forearm muscles suffered 
unbelievable agonies), studies by Clementi, Czerny and Cramer, 
sonatas by Clementi and Dussek, the Variations from Mozart’s 
K. 331 (no other Mozart and no Haydn), Bach’s English Suites and 
an early Beethoven sonata. Anything requiring agility or endurance 
caused out-and-out pain; and, as Cliffe had given up hearing 
exercises or studies or scales or arpeggios, I conceived that only 
through suffering could perfection be attained. Not till years 
later did I find my own way to an easy technique. But Cliffe was 
an inspiring teacher of the classics and of Schumann and Brahms, 
and I shall always be grateful to him. He taught me nothing of later 
date than Franck. 

Thanks to my facility in reading, I quickly came to know a 
mass of music; and I acquired a nodding acquaintance with the 
orchestral repertory, for in that 1911 summer I bought a season 
ticket for Henry Wood’s Promenade concerts. Sixty concerts for 
sixty shillings! What introductions were there for a young 
Queenslander! Practically all the symphonies were new to me. 
My first Tchaikovsky, my first Franck! And then the concertos, 
many of which I had read but had never heard before. My first 
‘Flying Dutchman’ overture sent shivers down my spine. Then 
there were arias, suites and numbers of charming lighter pieces- 
for in that happy time the Promenade programmes had not taken 
on the unmitigated earnestness of today. I do not suggest that I 
grasped everything in that wondrous spate of music. But still there 
lives with me the thrill of hearing ‘ L’Aprés-midi d’un faune ’ for 
the first time, and the Strauss tone-poems. And the Russians 
bowled me over. 

Cliffe advised me to try for a composition scholarship at the next 
competition. Presumably he had not faith enough in my piano- 
playing to send me in for a piano scholarship. I had not written a 
note for years; but Cliffe had seen some of my juvenilia, and he told 
me to compose something during the holidays. So I produced a 
couple of songs and a set of Variations for the plano—variations, 
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I may say, merely of the embroidery sort, for I had still to fathom 
the ‘ developed” variations of the later Beethoven and of Brahms. 
One little ingenuity, however, did not displease its young author. 
I added a counter-tune above the theme, and in the next variation 
dropped the theme, and the counter-tune made an exact canon 
with itself. Counterpoint never gave me trouble. At my first 
examination, instead of writing only the prescribed grade, I 
managed all the grades in the allotted three hours. These did not 
include the higher flights, such as invertible counter > int and fugue, 
which I tackled the next year. Only at this time did I discover 
that there existed something definable and recognizable, called by 
the name sonata-form. It must have been at the class in musical 
analysis taken at the College by Walford Davies. If anyone wishes 
to reduce music from living flesh and blood to a skeleton I 
recommend him to think along the lines laid down for us by Walford 
Davies. He found more ingenuity in various composers, especially 
Bach, than they can ever themselves have realized they 
possessed. 

Small wonder that, as a composer, I developed late! In 
Australia I had had no instruction; in England everyone at first 
took it for granted that I, like himself, had grown up in intimacy 
with such technicalities as sonata-form, fugue, invertible counter- 
point, 16th-century polyphony and so on. While other students 
discussed such things I held my tongue. I had merely revelled in 
music—never thought about it. How could I ask for information? 
How could pride or conceit permit? And such things are hardly 
to be learnt from books. But to keep one’s ears open at the R. C. M. 
in those days was instructive. It was nothing less than an education 
when, having graduated out of the small fry, I could add “ scholar ” 
to my name and was admitted into the society of the élite. 

How I came to win a scholarship in 1912 remains a mystery. 
Only one open scholarship was to be awarded for composition in 
that year, and it was then that an eighteen-year-old boy from 
Gloucestershire entered: Herbert Howells. I had sent in my 
infantile songs and piano pieces, composed in Australia, and the 
new Variations. One eventful morning I was ushered into a 
studio where were assembled Sir Hubert Parry, Sir Charles Stanford 
and Sir Walter Parratt. A formidable triumvirate!—though Sir 
Hubert, with his bluff bonhomie, did his best to put me at my ease. 
They had me play the piano pieces through, and asked me about my 
education (nothing very impressive to say about that!). Then Sir 
Hubert thumped out these notes, fortissimo, and said: “ Improvise 
on that!” I have never forgotten his theme. 
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Now this was right up my alley, so I sailed ahead and went on 
until the triumvirate called for respite. Then I retired into the 
adjoining room where the other candidates were seated, and it was 
Herbert Howells’s turn to be examined. The College rooms being 
far from sound-proof, we distinctly heard a violin sonata being 
played by the composer and a brilliant violin student who had been 
pressed into service—none other (unless memory betrays me) than 
Eugene Goossens. We others looked at one another ruefully, 
shrugged our shoulders and decided we might as well go home, so 
amazing, for a youngster of Howells’s age, was the quality of the 
music that seeped through to us. Not, of course, that anyone had 
the courage to go home; and we were told to assemble in the 
afternoon to write a paper. I at once introduced myself to Howells 

~slight and small, young-looking even for his age, with a beautiful 

head—asked him about himself and suggested luncheon together. 
So began a long friendship. With his mother, then—a dear 
country-woman with a rose-bud mouth—we strolled along to a tea- 
shop in Kensington High Street. Howells cannot be said to have 
eaten. He was acutely anxious; for his financial resources were 
modest, and upon the result of the competition depended his coming 
up for study in London. Though I told him that I and all the 
candidates had, on the strength of what we had managed to hear, 
already awarded him the prize, he was hardly reassured. 

That afternoon the aspirants were all faced with a paper in 
which were such demands as: “ Set the following for voice and 
pianoforte accompaniment ”’ (the “ following ” being Byron’s “‘ She 
walks in Beauty”), and “ Complete the following as a scherzo ”’ 
(this “ following ” being two or three bars of a string quartet). I 
knew nothing formally about scherzos and had never written for 
strings; but I did my poor best. The song may have rather been 
more successful; but I shudder now to think of what must have been 
a very boosey ballad. Pray Heaven those papers are not preserved 
in any archives! 

We were held in no long suspense. To my amazement, two 
scholarships of three years were awarded, one to Howells and the 
other to me. I suppose mine was given on the strength of my 
improvisation. So it was that in 1912 I was sent to Stanford for 
composition and to Sir Frederick Bridge (‘ Westminster Bridge ’) 
for fugue. 
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It is not easy to say exactly why; but Stanford was, without the 
shadow of a doubt, a great teacher. Anyone who could number 
among his pupils such men as Vaughan Williams, Holst, Ireland, 
Frank Bridge, Arthur Bliss, Gurney and Moeran (I name but a few 
of the eminent Stanfordians) would have his place in history. Think 
of the diversity among the men I have mentioned! Opinionated 
though he was to the point of bigotry, Stanford never undermined 
a pupil’s personality. Musically (and not only musically) he 
certainly was a bigot. Those of us who, having indulged in a spice 
of *‘ modern” harmony, were not angrily ejected from his room, 
were considered by our fellows, after all, mere fogeys. Displeased, 
Stanford would foam with rage, stab viciously with his pencil at an 
offending chord, point to the door with a long arm and utter the 
command: “ Leave the room, me bhoy, and don’t come back till 
ye can write something beautiful!” A few days later he might see 
one in a corridor, throw an arm round one’s shoulders and enquire: 
** And how is the masterpiece going? ” 

He was bigoted in his dislikes—in his antipathy towards Elgar 
and still more towards Debussy and Ravel. He would speak of the 
Frenchmen’s “ eunuch music.” Yet he included their works in 
College programmes, Was Stanford a man born out of his right 
time? I have a feeling that in some other age he might have been 
a truly great composer. Again and again in his music there is 
unmistakable inspiration, though only in small forms did he 
achieve sheer masterpieces (I think of ‘ The Fairy Lough ’ with its 
miraculous accompaniment, the choral ‘ Blue Bird,’ and ‘ Outward 
Bound ’ and ‘ Homeward Bound ’ in ‘ Songs from the Sea’). How 
came he to be so infatuated with Brahms? The two men were, by 
nature, far apart; and yet Stanford allowed himself to be dominated 
by Brahms’s methods. 

There comes back to me the bewildering experience with which 
my first lesson began. Hardly was I inside the room when Stanford 
pointed a finger at me and said: ‘“ And what d’ye think of Home 
Rule, me bhoy?”’ The callow Australian, turning red, had to 
stammer that he had no thoughts on the subject—did not, indeed, 
rightly know what Home Rule was. Stanford, like his friend Harry 
Plunket Greene, was a passionate Irish Unionist. My political 
blankness made a highly unfavourable impression. To have no 
notion of Home Rule was like having none of the solar system. 
** Well, go home and learn about it, and ye’ll be a better composer,” 
he said in a tone of biting scorn. And he dribbled down the pipe 
which never left his mouth while he was teaching, while I stood 
silent and distressed. 
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When he had calmed down enough for a lesson he began with 
instructions in the writing of notes, in the interest of legibility. Only 
in later months did this begin to strike me as rather quaint, when I 
was always the one called upon to play in any new work of his in 
which the piano figured, for the other students found his manuscript 
indecipherable. At the end he told me to bring Palestrina’s Missa 
Brevis with me for my next lesson. But that next lesson was entirely 
taken up by an exhortation that I should learn to distinguish between 
the tempered and the “ pure” scale. The very notion involved 
was strange to me. And as for hearing the difference! I, who had 
played nothing but the piano since the age of three! But that was 
his injunction—to go home and learn to think in the “ pure” 
scale. The next step was to be a talk about 16th-century counter- 
point, after which I had to compose something in the Palestrinian 
style. 

Compose is hardly the word; but I certainly wrote a Mass 
modelled on the Missa Brevis. And nothing could have been more 
dull than the effect when Stanford, as was always his custom, 
arranged for some students to sing it through for my benefit. Correct 
and lifeless! Such a style was a foreign language to anyone with my 
upbringing. (Not that I would for a moment deny the value of 
Stanford’s discipline.) Howells wrote at the same time a Mass so 
fine that it was sung at Westminster Cathedral and, I believe, still 
is to this day. For my own satisfaction I wrote concurrently a 
Nocturne for small orchestra. It contained a good deal of this sort 
of thing: 


Ex.2 
Lento Flutes 


t 





which pleased me not a little. Stanford, however, came down on it 
heavily. I can hear his snorting: “ Snippets, snippets!” And he 
went on: “ You Jews can’t write long tunes. Always two-bar and 
four-bar phrases, repeated! Look at Mendelssohn, look at 
Meyerbeer, look at Wagner! ’ 
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Probably I stared incredulously. But when Stanford had a bee 
in his bonnet it buzzed noisily; and he proceeded to assert that 
Wagner’s masterly handling of short leitmotives was entirely due to 
the fact that he was half-Jewish—you had only to see him to know 
that his father was a Jew! Round about this time Stanford said to 
Howells: “‘ I don’t know why I like that boy Benjamin. He’s a 
Jew, you know!”’ But that there was no malice in this kink of his 
was shown by his being consistently sympathetic with me. Never 
did he skimp one of my lessons. True, I was never the last pupil in 
the day. May be that the least interesting pupil on the rota was 
placed last; and that poor soul’s lesson was apt to be cut short, for 
by that time of the day Sir Charles was itching for his rubber of 
bridge at the Savile Club. 

Ideas of one sort or another were always springing in my mind, 
but after a page or two I would break down, unable to extend or 
develop my thoughts. Stanford’s advice, when I told him of this, 
was to take a Mozart sonata, divide the appropriate number of 
sheets of music-paper into precisely as many bars as Mozart’s, allot 
to the various sections—first subject, bridge, second subject, and so 
on—Mozart’s number of bars, copy into the blank pages Mozart’s 
dynamics and build climaxes where Mozart had done so. But the 
music was not to be a Mozartian pastiche, but my own. As a 
pianist and a ready sight-reader I was in demand among chamber- 
players. Now I was able to analyse the works I was playing, and 
knew what to look and listen for. My next ambitious essay, then, 
a violin sonata, was not without architecture. Eugene Goossens 
was again called in, and the two of us played it through. Stanford 
was pleased with the scherzo, a piece of some charm, written under 
the influence of the more gentle of Brahms’s allegrettos. The other 
movements, which I have forgotten, contained chunks of Franck, 
for I had lately been playing in his Quintet. 

The year before Howells and me the composition scholarship 
had been won by Ivor Gurney. Both these Gloucestershire lads had 
literary aptitudes. Howells used to win the essay prize with 
monotonous regularity; and the tragically fated Gurney was a true 
poet. Is the world so ungrateful as to have forgotten his booklets 
of verses, of the 1914 war? Here, from ‘ Severn and Somme,’ is a 
snatch of song: 


Only the wanderer 
Knows England’s graces 
Or can anew see clear 
Familiar faces. 
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And who loves joy as he 
That dwells in shadows? 
Do not forget me quite, 
O Severn meadows. 


On our walks Gurney would shout Shakespeare or his beloved 
W. H. Davies, or sing folk-songs at the top of his voice, oblivious of 
passers-by. His eyes, large and pool-like behind his spectacles, and 
his full lips were uncannily like Schubert’s. He was poor and— 
forgetful as he was about food—ill-nourished. When suddenly he 
became aware of the pang of hunger he would dart into a tea-shop 
and devour half-a-dozen cream-puffs. The exquisite poet that he 
was and great song-writer—for Gurney’s songs are not less than 
great—was unworldly and even rustic. He regarded me as a man 
of the world and I was his confidant. With others of us he 
volunteered in 1914. In France he was gassed and “ shell-shocked,” 
as the expression then went. Readers of ‘ Music & Letters’ have 
been told much about Gurney (see the number for January 1938) 
and his pitiable fate. For years Marion Scott regularly visited him 
at the asylum, and from time to time I would accompany her. 
Then his writings, musical and literary, became more and more 
incoherent and his hallucinations more possessive; he failed to 
recognize me and the harrowing visits were too much for me. But 
Miss Scott was faithful to the end. 

Gurney and Howells, then, introduced me into the sacred 
groves of English poetry, and a spell of song-writing followed. If 
I tell this next anecdote it is with the hope that another singer of 
Gervase Elwes’s status (but will there ever again be a singer quite 
of his status? of that beautiful sensibility and refinement and 
poise?)—with the hope, I say, that another pre-eminent singer will 
think twice before disappointing a sapling composer as Elwes 
disappointed me. Stanford liked one of my songs to the point of 
saying he would ask Elwes to sing it. Intoxicating moment! But 
the piece was never sung. I suppose Elwes did not care for it. Or 
it may even have been that Stanford forgot to show it to him. But 
two Masefield settings with orchestra (‘ Prayer’ and ‘ Captain 
Stratton’s Fancy’) were given at a College concert, Stanford 
conducting. These, my first attempts with full orchestra, were well 
scored, though ‘tis myself that says so. Orchestral writing gave me 
no trouble. Stanford never, as far as I remember, told me anything 
about scoring. I learnt by taking scores with me to concerts and, 
still more, by playing in the College orchestra. I began there on 
the bass drum and, graduating by way of cymbals and triangle, 
became a timpanist. For my prowess in that capacity in a 
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performance of ‘ Siegfried’s Journey to the Rhine,’ I was for the 
first time noticed by ‘The Times.’ The critic’s pronouncement (it 
may have been Harry Colles’s) was to the effect that the kettle- 
drummer should in future bear in mind that there are orchestral 
instruments not capable of such an overbearing fortissimo as his. 

What an orchestra the College boasted in those days! Eugene 
Goossens was the leader, Leon Goossens the first oboe, René Caprara 
the first clarinet, Ernest Hall first trumpet. The horns were Aubrey 
Brain, Probyn, Cox-Thonger and Adolph Goossens (who was to 
give his life in the 1914 war). And others there were who before 
long were to form the backbone of the London orchestras. Ferruccio 
Bonavia used to maintain that Stanford had the makings of a great 
conductor. He never, in point of fact, was that; but he was a first- 
rate coach, supremely musical, with a composer’s ear for sonority 
and balance and—rare attribute!—an instinct for the right tempo. 
(The right tempo? One should perhaps not use the expression. 
There is no one tempo always right in no matter what conditions 
or place. But only too rarely is the musician born who convinces 
the listener that his tempi are precisely right.) Richard Strauss, 
who conducted us on a memorable occasion, was moved to say that 
he had never before met with such excellence in an orchestra of 
students; and this was a tribute to Stanford as well as to the talents 
in the membership. Strauss was in those days considered a modern 
of the moderns. Stanford admired him greatly and included one 
or another of the tone-poems in the programme every term. We 
were also given a good deal of Berlioz to play, including pieces 
seldom or never heard today. And as a bonne bouche there was one 
of the Johann Strauss waltzes, in which Stanford delighted. 

Caprara, the clarinettist, was a singularity as unique as Caruso, 
whose like the world may never know again. He once told me he 
was born in a circus in South Africa and as a boy played the violin 
in the circus band. He won a College scholarship on the same day 
as Howells and I. Stanford told me afterwards that he had played 
on an ancient clarinet so tied together with rags and string that 
it looked like a contraption of Heath Robinson’s. But the tone he 
produced was ravishing. He was older than the rest of us and 
already a father. He would play Chopin’s waltz in Db and 
Fantaisie-[mpromptu from the piano score with the loveliest tone, 
and phrasing as fine as Leon Goossens’s (which is to say everything). 
What a pair of angels in the College Orchestra! 

Caprara was a handy-man deeply interested in things electrical. 
Radio, then in babyhood, fascinated him and he seized greedily 
upon any scrap of information about it. Years later, in about 1926, 
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when I was in South Africa, there was “ Cap” in almost svle 
charge of the Cape Town broadcasting station—a_ primitive 
installation in two rooms. He brought all his abounding charm to 
induce any visitor of note to broadcast for him (gratuitously, of 
course), and I gave him a recital. I had written for him a difficult 
and effective scherzo with piano accompaniment, and this he 
played in London during the 1914 war—the first piece of mine to 
be performed in public. It was appreciatively reviewed. By the 
time I returned from the war Caprara had gone to play in the Cape 
Town orchestra. He gave up the clarinet, and became head of the 
South African Radio. For more than half his life he has not touched 
his instrument. What a loss! 

I return to Richard Strauss to reflect how strange it seems, after 
the idolatry he received then from us young men, that much of his 
music should now sound hollow and meretricious to the veterans 
we have become. He struck us as gloriously audacious and all but 
a divinity. Not that I was affected by him in my writing. Under 
Stanford, Brahms was my exemplar; and it took me time to over- 
come that influence. My next large-scale composition was a 
clarinet quintet (written, of course, for Caprara). No snippets this 
time! After Stanford’s caustic words I was determined that my 
next piece should contain long tunes without any bars repeated. 
My second subject went on and on. In fact, second subject, second 
episode and codetta were one long tune. Only the other day (1949) 
Herbert Howells sang several bars of it to me and asked me whether 
I remembered it. 

This quintet was the first piece of mine in which fellow-students 
recognized “‘ depth.’ What prigs we were thenadays in Prince 
Consort Road! We measured the value of music by its “ depth,” 
and composers were segregated into the categories of those who had 
depth and the poor fish without any. One day a few of us, talking 
in the corridor, were pulling Elgar to pieces. Those sequences of 
his ! Hubert Parry was passing, and told us in a biting 
phrase how much more he should think of us when we could write 
such beautiful sequences. The Americans have a word for such a 
situation: ‘‘ Were my cheeks red!’ Stanford assembled a team of 
players to let me hear my quintet. The occasion was long 
remembered by reason of a Spoonerism into which the great man 
fell when, in the choleric way he had when mistakes were made, he 
raised his voice with the intention of asking for a “ fiddle part ” 
to correct. 

By the side of that picture memory produces another, a pathetic 
one of Stanford, once the masterful, the vivacious, the intimidating, 
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now in decline. He composed his last piece, ‘At the Abbey Gate,’ Op. 
177, in 1921, and in the summer of that year conducted at the 
College for the last time. I was away in Australia and on my return 
one of my first duties was to visit my old teacher. It looked as 
though he had had a stroke, and his speech was thick. He was 
touchingly pleased to see me, and thanked me for coming until I 
was embarrassed. With tears filling his eyes he said: ‘* All my lovely 
pupils—mad! They’ve all gone mad! Vaughan Williams, Holst, 


Howells, Bliss—all mad!” Then, looking very fixedly at me: 
** Don’t you go mad, me bhoy!”’ It was a change from that day 


when, on the announcing of the first Carnegie awards, he had sent 
a postcard with a scribble of a hen and lines leading to five eggs. 
On the hen were his initials, C. V. S., and on the eggs those of the 
five composers who had won awards—all five of them Stanford 


pupils. 











WALTON’S VIOLIN SONATA 


By HERBERT MuRRILL 


Tuese are hard days for critics and (one may add) for audiences 
in general. The diversity of styles and manners now concurrently 
valid makes it more than ever important that listeners shall not 
approach a new work with a preconceived notion of what the 
composer should do and how he should do it. Yet most of us 
continually fall into this very error, and the result is a deal of 
exasperation, disappointment and bad criticism. The composer, 
on his side, could often help us more than he commonly does, and 
we might be induced to approach his first performances with a more 
open mind if we could be certain of two things: that he will clearly 
present to us the tonal premises upon which his musical argument is 
to be developed; and that he will, early in the work, indicate the 
likely limits of that field of force from which he will derive the various 
tensions essential to the projection of his sound-successions in time. 

As to the presentation of his basic musical material, it seems right 
to say that the good composer does this as clearly to-day as he did in 
the past. It is also fair to say that when this basic material is not 
shown in a clear light the author has himself not seen it clearly and 
is therefore not a good composer; for the listener’s perception and 
appreciation of music depend upon a successful exercise of memory, 
and memory can only be thus exercised upon material that is itself 
memorable. The opening of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony is 
memorable in its clear and vehement impact; the opening theme of 
Chopin’s ‘ Raindrop ’ prelude is memorable in its limpid simplicity; 
Bach’s fugue subjects are memorable in their strong melodic or 
rhythmic contours. Examples might be indefinitely multiplied; 
and they would include the finest works written in our own day. 
They will not include the mass of work (written in all ages) in which 
the composer himself has not seen his essential material clearly 
enough to present it in memorable form, or in which he has seen all 
too clearly that his basic material is trite or unworthy and has sought 
to conceal its poverty by smudging its outline. 

And now for the necessity, brought about by the musical 
conditions of our day, that the composer should make clear early in 
his work the limits of that field of force from which its motive power 
will be derived; that he should, in fact, lay down his co-ordinates. 
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Music is an art in time; and significance is achieved only by 
the progressive and forward movement of the sounds of which it is 
composed. Some few composers, notably Satie and Debussy, have 
successfully introduced into certain of their works a static element, 
a hint of the statuesque, valid in so far as it is successful but funda- 
mentally opposed to the nature of the art. In general it remains 
true that any musical work must move forward; and part of the 
composer’s task will be the devising of tensions and relaxations 
sufficient to urge his piece along the time-axis with appropriate 
energy. Harmonic discord and resolution provide such motive 
power, and so do melodic and rhythmic tensions, while those of 
instrumentation and dynamics play their part. Indeed, music in 
its composition and appreciation might profitably be studied as a 
system of tensions of various sorts, all needing careful judgment on 
the part of the composer and adjustment on that of the performer. 

But now comes the difficulty that a tension can be accurately 
judged only with reference to a point of repose—of zero tension. 
That is why it seems essential in these days for a composer to make 
clear his co-ordinates—to define what to him in the work in hand 
will be a point of zero tension—very early in the piece. No such 
necessity existed in the ages when practically every musician was 
agreed upon a prevailing convention in these matters. Nor, in 
such an age, would an essay like this of mine, supposed to be dealing 
with a new work, require such an inordinately long preamble. We, 
however, face today a situation in which there is no general agree- 
ment, no prevailing convention, no single set of co-ordinates. A 
new work by Poulenc or Sauguet may derive its tension from 
harmonic and rhythmic formule which Mendelssohn or Sterndale 
Bennett might have respected: the latest piece by Schoenberg or 
Stravinsky will be likely to demand different terms of reference. In 
some new music the interval of the minor ninth is still regarded as a 
strong discord—a point of high tension harmonically—while in 
much atonal music the minor ninth appears almost as a point of 
repose and may be regarded for practical purposes as a concord. 
Of Walton’s music in general it is true to say that rhythmically he has 
worked almost always at very high tension, and that harmonically 
and melodically he has derived much of his material from the interval 
of the octave in its perfect, augmented and diminished forms. The 
minor ninth in his hands has always had a strong propellent force, 
as Herbert Howeils recently demonstrated in his analysis of 
* Belshazzar’s Feast’ and as many listeners will have perceived in 
the Symphony. The high tensions essential to the driving of the 
large masses of sound built up in ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast’ and the 
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Symphony, with the requisite energy through time, would be mis- 
applied to smaller works; and it was a matter of interest to see how 
Walton, in 1947, proposed to deal with the question in his String 
Quartet. He dealt with it brilliantly, of course; yet there were 
critics who maintained that the motivating tensions of that work 
were devised on a scale more suited to the string orchestra than to 
an ensemble of four solo instruments. Now we have the Violin 
Sonata;* and we may reopen the question in terms of a work 
written for two soloists only. 

Increasing familiarity with the work will surely show that there 
has been no misjudgment of tensions in this sonata. The medium 
nowhere sounds over-driven, and indeed the violin cantilena soars 
as easily and with the same freedom as an operatic vocal line. We 
have seen the same sort of freedom in the less strenuous parts of the 
composer’s violin concerto; and it is a most welcome element in 
contemporary music. What is more, in winning this melodic 
freedom, Walton has not sacrificed any of those elements that have 
together made up his own distinctive style. His fingerprint is, in 
the violin sonata, everywhere evident; and it is instructive to observe 
the consistency of his style as exemplified in the following extracts, 
taken almost at random from his major works: 
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Of these, No. 1 is taken from the Sinfonia Concertante; No. 2 from 
* Belshazzar’s Feast’; No. 3 from the Viola Concerto; Nos. 4 and 5 
from the Symphony; No. 6 from the Violin Concerto. All show a 
common derivation from the interval of the octave in its three forms. 
Perhaps, indeed, it would be nearer the mark to point out that 
most of them could be analysed in terms of two octave intervals a 
semitone apart. Nos. 1 and 2 show this most clearly. Nos. 3 and 4 
show the powerful effect obtained by the well-judged rise of the 
seventh, and No. 6 shows an extended use of the device. In No. 5, 
the fall of the seventh is equally powerful and significant. Notice 
also, especially in No. 5, the very characteristic little fioritura before 
the upward leap. 

Some listeners have found the violin sonata, at first hearing, less 
characteristic of its composer than they had hoped and expected. 
It is possible, however, that the lower tension of the new work has 
confused them, for in detail the sonata shows Walton’s hand and 
brain at every point. Consider the opening of the work: 
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Allegro tranquillo 
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Here, in three bars, Walton lays down his co-ordinates as clearly as 
could be wished. The common chord is still to be the major axis, 
and the interval of the seventh (preceded by a fioritura) is still to 
figure largely in its melodic structure and to provide its motive 
power. So is the perfect octave, both rising and falling, for this 
feature often occurs, and with all the significance we have learned 
to attach to the similar rise in the opening phrase of the violin 
concerto. The little figure marked with an asterisk also demands 
attention, for this tiny phrase of four notes is to assume great import- 
ance in the structure of the work. In its isolated appearance it 
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serves to bind the movement coherently, being a readily memorable 
feature oft repeated. As the work proceeds, however, the repetitions 
follow more and more closely, until they join in sequence, giving a 
splendid significance and inevitability to the development. 

We perceive immediately, therefore, that the sonata is a clear- 
sighted and masterly piece of work, admirably poised against a well- 
defined background, and solidly knit by means of cleverly devised 
and successful figuration. Of its two movements, the first is planned 
on broadly classical lines, with a well-contrasted second subject. 
We do not often find Walton composing for the pianoforte, and it is 
worthy of note that the writing for the instrument in this sonata is 
always well-judged, effective and interesting. Indeed, around bar 
seventy and again in the passage following bar 230 there are some 
interesting experiments in pianoforte sonority. If there is a weakness 
in the first movement, it would seem to lie in the occasional over- 
readiness to develop by pure sequence. The passage at bar fifty, 
for instance, and the harmonic structure around bars 145 to 155 
might be subject to such criticism. On the other hand, the violin 
line is wonderfully sustained and often vocal cantilena, and there 
are one or two moments where an Elgarian warmth and expansion 
suffuses the melody: 








Surely Walton is the only composer to have shown, even 
momentarily, the good influence of his older compatriot? We 
must leave the first movement, with a final glance at the semitonally- 
separated octave device, here used by the composer in its simplest 
terms, in a passage in which the sequential harmonic development 
is also most clearly seen: 
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The key established in the first movement is Bp major. The second 
movement begins in Bb minor, and the work will end again in the 
major. Benjamin Dale was the first English composer of the 
century to produce a full-scale instrumental sonata, and his D 
minor pianoforte sonata may almost be regarded as a two-movement 
work with a set of variations taking the place of the second, third and 
fourth movements, and balancing the more formal first half. Walton, 
consciously or not, follows this model. Notice the very characteristic 


shape of the violin’s opening strain: 


wg Andante 
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This is presently smoothed out into a continuous six-eight rhythm, 
against which the pianoforte traces a single chromatic line which is 
really the essential element of the pianoforte accompaniment to the 
theme in its first appearance: 
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Violin __ Fn iil. 
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Piano (left hand) 





It is interesting and instructive to compare this masterly two-part 
writing with the somewhat similar texture used by Ravel in the first 
movement of his violin sonata. Here two masters of their craft 
display the essential qualities of their musical thought in the simplest 
terms possible. The six-eight variation is ended by a pianoforte 
coda derived from the similar coda to the preceding variation. The 
tonal centre is raised from Bb to Be: the following variation, 
quasi improvisando, is largely based upon bars two-three and_ bar 
four of the theme, and it reaches a climax, after which the piano- 
forte coda rounds off the section and raises the tonal centre a further 
semitone, to Cg. 

An amusing, vivacious and march-like variation follows, 
designed perhaps to fulfil the function of a scherzo; and this time 
the pianoforte continues and extends the climax, taking us this time 
to Dp, upon which the violin breaks in with a strenuous and rhyth- 
mic theme, reinforced by the octaves of the piano. For those who 
insist upon a three or four movement basis in sonata form this 
Allegro Molto may serve to mark the beginning of the Finale. As 
the variation proceeds the figure shown in bar two of the theme is 
forcefully used. The expected raising of the tonal centre to Dg is 
momentarily established, and we have a striking variation, with the 
pizzicato of the violin placed against octave-passage work in the 
pianoforte. This time the coda is given to the violin, although the 
keyboard softly insists upon the further semitone rise to Ep. A soft 
and light-textured Scherzando further shifts this Ey to Eg, and is 
succeeded by a contrasting Tranquillo upon a rocking six-eight, 
nine-eight rhythm, which ends with a subtle presentation of F as 
the note around which the harmony is evolved. This F, becoming 
suddenly the dominant of the main key of the work, prepares us for 
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the strongly Bb» tonality of the final Molto Vivace, with its last two 
lines insistent upon the figure announced in the second bar of the 
theme. 

[It is not pretended that the foregoing “ tourist’s guide ” to the 
Variations can adequately prepare the listener for a performance, 
or that an understanding of the mechanics of the composition will 
necessarily facilitate its appreciation as music. Well worth remark- 
ing, however, is the careful planning of the work; planning directed 
always towards unifying and relating its diverse elements; planning 
that must surely be apparent to the listener, if only subconsciously 
as a realization of unity achieved. The cohesive force of the tiny 
figure in the first movement is balanced by that of the chromatic 
scale in the Variations That falling chromatic line, first quietly 
announced in the bass of the harmonies supporting the theme, is 
more simply, yet more subtly moved in Example XI, and, as we 
have seen, proves to be the essential underlying element of the entire 
second half of the work. Insensibly the music is drawn together by 
such means. It is tension again, artfully conceived and subtly 
applied. 

It may be well, then, not to agree too hastily with those critics 
who have found the violin sonata untypical of Walton. On closer 
acquaintance it may be found that the composer has adapted the 
customary high tension of his musical thought move successfully to 
the Sonata than to the String Quartet, notwithstanding the fine 
qualities of the latter. When the sonata has had time to become 
widely and intimately known, we shall quite possibly find inscribed 
upon it, in spirit if not in letter, the Elgarian phrase ‘‘ Aqui esta 
encerrada el alma de William Walton.” 








BRITTEN’S SPRING SYMPHONY 


By Lennox BERKELEY 


BENJAMIN Britten’s ‘ Spring Symphony,’ Op. 44, which is dedicated 
to Serge Koussevitzky and the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
was performed for the first time at Amsterdam in July 1949, was 
given in London at the Royal Albert Hall by the London Philhar- 
monic Choir and Orchestra, conducted by Eduard van Beinum, 
on March oth. 

Seldom can the acoustical shortcomings of that building have 
been more unfortunate. The publication of the symphony (by 
Boosey & Hawkes) will be particularly welcome to those who, like 
myself, have heard it only there. The extremely contrapuntal 
nature of the music makes it essential for the listener to hear the part- 
writing clearly ; the moment the parts are blurred or indistinct it 
loses its meaning. Only on reading this beautiful but rather dis- 
concerting work did I realize how little I had heard on March gth 
and how inaccurately. 

The ‘ Spring Symphony ’ is by no means an easy work, and one 
can understand that, at first hearing, if many people appreciated it 
at once, others were somewhat bewildered. This was due to various 
reasons but chiefly, I think, to the fact that recently the composer 
has greatly developed his style, and his admirers have an effort to 
make to keep up with him. This always happens with an artist 
whose personality is rich enough to permit of development. When 
he always carries his public with him it generally means that he is 
standing still, re-writing, albeit with more assurance and accom- 
plishment, what he has already written. It is when he is progressing 
that he is most likely to be misunderstood. For example, Stravinsky’s 
refusal to repeat himself, his habit of starting all over again with each 
new work, is surely the reason for the otherwise incomprehensible 
neglect and underrating of his later compositions. 

But if I am right in thinking that a development of Britten’s 
technique and personality has been a difficulty, there are others. 
The spirit of the work and its “ climate ” are highly unconventional. 
It is about the Spring ; but it does not correspond to most people’s 
preconceived ideas on the subject—derived, as they so often are, 
rather from pictures they have seen and poems they have read than 
from a direct, personal apprehension of Nature. The feeling for 
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Nature here is of an unusual kind ; it is far removed from Words- 
worth’s appreciation of Nature’s moral or religious significance, and 
it is equally distant from the serene classical landscapes of Claude 
and Poussin. To my mind it is more nearly akin to Breughel than 
any other artist ; there is something of the same full-blooded identi- 
fication of Nature with ordinary human life, the same sympathy 
with humanity. This breadth of feeling has always been an impor- 
tant part of Britten’s music, and largely accounts for his success as 
an operatic composer. 

The work is scored for soprano, alto and tenor soloists, boys’ 
chorus, mixed chorus and orchestra, the words being taken from 
various poets ranging from the anonymous author of ‘ Sumer is 
icumen in’ to Auden. There are twelve movements. The orchestra 
is large ; but it is used all together in only four movements, the 
others being scored for various sections only. Thus ‘ The Merry 
Cuckoo’ is for tenor and three trumpets; ‘ The Driving Boy’ 
for soprano, boys’ chorus, woodwind, tuba, percussion and violins. 

The boys’ part, which includes whistling, looks very effective 
on paper and would, no doubt, be so when performed in better 
conditions than those of the first London performance. Where I was 
sitting the boys were almost inaudible, and they seemed to be 
singing, I thought, too much like choir-boys and not enough like 
street-boys. The ecclesiastical associations of the medium are 
evidently difficult to shake off! 

Other movements are scored for tenor accompanied by the 
violins alone ; alto with woodwind, harps and the lower strings ; 
chorus with brass, timpani and percussion. This last, a setting 
of Milton’s * Now the bright morning star,’ is music of a dignity and 
beauty comparable with the poetry itself. Such use of the orchestra in 
sections is rare, but a similar tendency is found in other contemporary 
composers and would seem to indicate a desire for purer tone- 
colour and avoidance of the heavy, over-loaded scoring of so many 
romantic composers. Much comment has been caused by the cow- 
horn used in the last movement. This instrument, resembling in 
tone the Swiss cow-horn but having three notes instead of one, was 
specially made for the composer by Boosey & Hawkes, and it fulfils 
its function admirably, producing that curiously awkward, rustic 
and rather blaring sound that no regular orchestral instrument can 
make in that particular register. One may doubt whether it has 
much of a future as a member of the orchestra ; but it is the only 
instrument I have heard that sounds really well in the Albert Hall. 

I have said that the ‘ Spring Symphony ’ shows a further develop- 


ment of Britten’s idiom, but there is little in it that was not implicit 
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in his previous works. His genius has always lain not in innovation 
but in masterly and valid adaptation of traditional methods to his 
own purpose. He has never rejected tonality, but his use of it 
becomes increasingly removed from diatonic harmony. Even in 
this work the tonal centres are very clearly defined. If the impression 
of bitonality or polytonality is often felt it is produced more by the 
simultaneous use of different scales having the same root or key-note 
than by such use of two or more different keys. This very free 
employment of notes that are foreign to the key in an idiom that is 
nevertheless tonal is pushed farther here than in Britten’s previous 
music, and the ear has to get accustomed to it. 

The methods of construction are as firmly classical as ever, and 
are used with the customary dexterity. The setting of George Peele’s 
poem ‘ Fair and fair,’ for example, is not only a lovely tune but also 
a wonderful piece of craftsmanship. The melody has a rare freedom 
of rhythm ; it is in 6-8 time, with the natural accent of the phrase 
appearing in each bar in a different place and forming a subtle 
and delightful rhythm. To this is added a counter-melody having 
a shape of its own but falling very neatly into place. At the recapitu- 
lation both the main melody and the counter-melody appear in 
canon, so that the piece moves in double canon through the whole 
of this section. This is but one example of the composer’s skill. 
A detailed analysis of any movement would yield as much of 
technical interest. 

To me the most moving piece in the whole work is the all too 
short ‘ Spring, the Sweet Spring * (Thomas Nashe). Here a melody 
of the utmost simplicity and freshness is supported by a regular 
rhythm swinging lazily backwards and forwards between two 
chords. The three sections, punctuated by the soloists’ bird-calls, 
give the impression of being nearly the same, and yet tune, harmony 
and rhythm are each time different. Chorus and soloists throw the 
tune one to the other, the chorus mainly doubled by the woodwind 
and the soloists by the solo string quartet, while rhythm and harmony 
are supplied by horns, trombones, harps and timpani. The more 
one gets to know this movement the more its emotional subtlety 
grows upon one, its mixture of languor and astringency reflecting 
so exactly the combination of tender softness and joyous urgency 
brought by the first appearance of spring. It seems to have the 
property of evoking something already experienced, in the way that 
a certain smell, or the texture of some fabric, will bring back a scene 
of one’s childhood. 

In general shape, too, the work is original. I can think of nothing 
similar. It is divided into four parts, each part except the last being 
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subdivided. The first part is framed by the slow introductory move- 
ment * Shine out, Fair Sun’ (Anon., sixteenth century), depicting 
the numb and frozen earth waiting for spring’s awakening, and 
‘The Morning Star’ (Milton), to which I have already referred. 
In between are three moderately fast movements. The most 
important movement of the second part, forming the slow movement 
of the work, is the setting of Auden’s ‘ Out on the lawn I lie in bed.’ 
This is preceded by two shorter pieces. The third part begins with 
the allegro impetuoso ‘ When will my May come ?’ (Barnfield), and 
is followed by two allegretto movements. The last part consists 
of a single poem, *‘ London, to thee I do present,’ from Beaumont and 
Fletcher, towards the end of which is incorporated ‘ Sumer is icumen 
in,’ sung by the boys’ chorus. 

The whole weight of the work is borne by the voices ; indeed, 
the orchestra’s function is chiefly to accompany and it is seldom 
heard alone, a fact that has caused some people to boggle at the title, 
the word symphony having generally been used for instrumental 
compositions or, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, for 
instrumental movements occurring in vocal works. The word, 
however, has already served to describe music of such utterly 
different character and form that its use here is likely to upset none 
but the pedantic. Britten, for that matter, has surely earned the 
right to his own interpretation of words, for he has here re-created 
in a new and entirely individual language the very spirit of the 
poems of his choice. 








THE NEW HAYDN EDITION 
By H. F. Repiicu 


By the time this article appears the first two volumes will have been 
issued of the new Complete Edition of Joseph Haydn’s Works, the 
greater part of which should be available by 1958. The world of 
music will hail this undertaking, the principal one of its sort in our 
day. The first volumes published are Series 23, i, and Series 1, ix. 
To the former of these—containing four of the finest of 
Haydn’s lesser-known Masses, viz. Missa Brevis in F, 1750 (Novello 
xi) ; Missa in Eb, 1766 (Novello xii) ; St. Nicholas Mass in G, 
1772 (Novello vii); and the St. Cecilia Mass in C, 1769-1772 
Novello v)—Jens Peter Larsen, the general editor, has contributed 
a preface, stating the editorial principles he and his team have 
adopted. After paying tribute to earlier Haydn scholars and their 
efforts to present the world with a complete edition of his church 
music—the full scores of seven Masses were published in the abortive 
‘complete edition” of Haydn’s works undertaken by Breitkopf 
and Hartel at Leipzig in 1802, and some thirty years later the 
twelve genuine Masses, together with four doubtful ones, came out 
in Vincent Novello’s “ celebrated Arrangement of Haydn’s Masses ” 
—Larsen concludes as follows : 

The Haydn Society has chosen as its task the presentation of a 
complete edition of Haydn’s works. In so doing its first concern 
has been to secure for study every existing published work, and to 
test the accuracy and authenticity of each, where doubt may arise, 
by reference to the original text. This has involved the searching 
out and identification of every original Mass, wherever it might be 
found and the securing of a photostatic copy of each. In many 
cases, where the original manuscripts were not to be traced, con- 
temporary copies of the compositions were so studied and their 
deviations and errors compared, that the original form could 
clearly be ascertained. 

This is no empty boast. The editorial team—organized by the 
society's European office at Vienna and directed by H. C. Robbins 
Landon—has carried out a thorough search in all the monasteries in 
Lower Austria believed to possess Haydn manuscripts or early 
copies. Among the ecclesiastical foundations which—despite the 
disorganization and destruction suffered during the final stages of 
the recent war—have yielded a rich harvest, special mention is 
due to three Cistercian foundations : Heiligenkreuz, Lilienfeld and 
Zwettl. The last-named possesses by far the greatest number of 
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Haydn manuscripts, including not only Masses, motets and smaller 
liturgical compositions, such as litanies and vespers, but also string 
trios, divertimentos and symphonies. At the abbey of Seitenstetten 
Dr. Leopold Nowak of the Vienna National Library found, amongst 
other interesting manuscripts and copies, the autograph of twelve 
minuets, scored for oboes, horns and strings, the date of whose 
origin has been fixed by Larsen as being in the neighbourhood of 
1770. The research undertaken by the Austrian Haydn team was 
not always successful. Visits to the Benedictine monastry of Alten- 
burg near Horn in Lower Austria, as well as to Stift Geras in the 
remote ‘* Waldviertel,”’ remained without results, the archives 
having been looted and burned by German compulsory settlers 
during the recent war. 

In the course of its preparatory work the European office of the 
Haydn Society has photographed 269,000 pages of manuscript, and 
has examined a total of 1,400,000 pages. The quest for reliable 
sources and the sorting of doubtful and spurious works has involved 
the editors in complicated ancillary labours—-such as the compila- 
tion of a complete catalogue of Michael Haydn’s works, thereby 
augmenting the very incomplete catalogue by Perger in DTOE, 
XIV :2—in order to identify the compositions hitherto attributed to 
Joseph, but actually composed by his brother. A case in point is 
the symphony in Bb attributed to Joseph by Hans Gal in 1938 but 
by Larsen to Michael (see Larsen’s ‘ Die Haydn Ueberlieferung ’, 
Copenhagen, 1939, Gal’s ‘ A Rediscovered Symphony by Haydn,’ 
in the *‘ Monthly Musical Record,’ January 1939, and Marion 
Scott’s * Mi-Jo Haydn’ in the same magazine for March-April 1939). 

The ** Mi-Jo” issue seems to have presented the greatest prob- 
lem in the examination of the smaller church compositions found in 
the monasteries of Lower Austria Many of those attributed there to 
Joseph are, according to the editors of the new edition, almost 
certainly by Michael. About half of the manuscripts have been 
identified, a considerable number thus being left in the doubtful 
category. Lower Austria and the Burgenland are the two traditional 
fields for Haydn research, but the quest is by no means confined 
there. In point of fact there are not a few important Haydn auto- 
graphs, manuscripts and contemporary copies in England, some of 
them relics which have so far eluded identification and scientific 
appraisal. Most of these are in private hands, and if the Complete 
Edition is to proceed satisfactorily their existence should be brought 
to the attention of the society’s representatives in this country. 
Owners of the autographs of the symphony No. 40 in F of 1763, 
the Notturno No. 7 in C, the revised version of symphony No. 91 
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in Eb of 1788, and other items, are urged to communicate with 
John M. Coombs, 141 Broxholm Road, London, S.E. 27. 

The textual revisions in the first volume of Series 23 comprise a 
number of interesting points of musical philology patiently collected 
and convincingly propounded by Carl Maria Brand, the editor of 
the church music. The Missa Brevis in F, a due soprani, Haydn’s 
earliest ascertainable Mass, appears here in its original form for two 
sopranos, four-part choir, strings and continuo, based on a manu- 
script copy in the Vienna National Library—this, despite the well- 
known fact that Haydn, who was fond of the tunefulness and youth- 
ful fire of the work, subjected it to a thorough revision and rescoring 
in 1805, adding flutes, clarinets, bassoons, trumpets and timpani to 
the modest string orchestra of 1750. The fate of the later version is 
still shrouded in mystery. Brand, in his textual revision, dated 
September 29th 1949, thinks that the original manuscript of the 
Mass may still lie hidden in the Esterhazy archives. 

It is included in the index of the papers which came into the 
prince’s possession at Haydn’s death, but the manuscript of the 
elaborated version of 1805 is not mentioned in this catalogue. 

Four years before his death Haydn contemplated the inclusion of 
the later version in the Breitkopf edition. In the Breitkopf catalogue 
of 1836 the Mass is listed as still existing only in manuscript. The 
full score of this early work is now published for the first time in 
the initial volume of the new edition. As for the 1805 version, 
Karl Geiringer seems to have seen the manuscript, which has 
remained inaccessible to C. M. Brand.* In his 1947 book on Haydn, 
Geiringer describes it thus, leaving it to his baffled contemporaries 
to imagine for themselves the nature of the revision : 

This arrangement, which is traditionally ascribed to Haydn, 
was probably merely supervised by him. The manuscript of the 
later version in the Esterhazy library shows the parts of the original 
composition written by Haydn’s copyist, Elssler, while those for the 
wind instruments were inserted by his pupil, Polzelli. 

This tuneful, simple and unassuming work, originally scored for 
a “‘ Wiener Kirchen Trio ” (two violins and bass) and furnished with 
a figured bass, which may or may not be supported by a bassoon, 
conforms in many ways to the Austrian type of the Missa Brevis, 
notorious for the hurried expediency with which large tracts of the 
text of the Mass are musically disposed of. In the Creed the text 
from “‘ Patrem omnipotentem”’ to “ Et vitam venturi” is dealt 
with in no more than twenty-nine bars. This is managed by the 
* Mr. van Hoboken has particulars of a copy of this Mass in full score with flute, 2 


clarinets, 2 bassoons, 2 trumpets and drums added “ by order of the composer ”’.— 
Editor, ‘Music & Letters’. 
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simultaneous singing of different sentences—with the profession of 
catholic faith, ‘“‘ Et unam sanctam catholicam ... . ecclesiam”’, 
tucked away in the contralto. A further typical feature of the 
Missa Brevis—the lack of separate music for “‘ Dona nobis pacem”’, 
which in these Masses is invariably presented as a recapitulation of 
the initial ‘‘ Kyrie ’’—links this charming little work with many 
Austrian Masses, including Schubert’s in F of 1814, Beethoven’s 
Op. 86 and Bruckner’s in D minor and F minor, in all of which the 
music of the “‘ Kyrie ”’ is used over again in “* Dona nobis ”’. 

The first volume of the symphonies (Series 1, vol. 1x), edited by 
H. C. Robbins Landon, contains the six Paris symphonies of 1786, 
some of which, like ‘ L’Ours’, ‘ La Poule’ and ‘ La Reine’, are by 
no means strangers. Landon’s preface raises many an interesting 
editorial question in connection with the older Collected Edition 
started by Breitkopf and Hartel in 1907, under Mandyczewski’s 
editorship and culminating in the issue of the symphonies (Vols. I 
to IV of Series 1). It appears that the new “ CE ” will have the free 
use of the plates of the older “‘ GA” together with the preparatory 
material for future volumes, work on which was pursued until 1945. 
The last volume of the older ‘*GA’’—namely, the fifth volume of 
Series I (Symphonies Nos. 50-57, 1773-74) edited by H. Schultz, 
who was killed in 1944 on the battlefield—was actually prepared for 
publication in 1940-43 but was never issued. This volume will be 
included in Series I of the new *‘ CE” without delay. The appear- 
ance in full score of these symphonies will be all the more welcome 
since they are the least-known. But the old plates of Vols. I-III of 
Series 1 (symphonies) of the old “GA” will not be used. Landon 
explains that the Breitkopf issues of symphonies No. 85, 86, 95, 96, 
100 and 102 are invalidated by the fact that the editor failed to 
make use of the autographs or signed parts existing at the British 
Museum. In this respect they rather resemble Eulenburg’s new 
editions of the same symphonies, edited by Ernst Praetorius, which 
are in only a few cases based on authentic manuscripts. In the case 
of the six Paris symphonies, the re-issue was greatly simplified 
through the fact that all but one (No. 85) could be based on two 
original sources for collation. 

Landon goes on to establish a generally acceptable mode of 
practical execution of the recurrent grace-notes in these symphonies, 
and finally deals with the vexed question of the continuo in Haydn’s 
symphonic compositions in general. He has strong opinions on that 
subject ; and these I am the more inclined to quote since they 
conflict to some extent with my own view of the practical solution 
of similar problems in some of Mozart’s contemporary works. 
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The use of the term Basso Continuo, which occurs on the first page 
of Symphony No. 84, Autograph, bar 6, Violoncello (col Basso 
Continuo), has been dropped, since a wrong impression might 
therefore be gained. By this period in Haydn’s symphonic activity 
the use of the Basso Continuo in the meaning of the first half of the 
eighteenth century had long since been abandoned. Up till ca. 
Symphony No. 40 the Basso part included both cembalo as well as 
bassoon(s), (see preface to Brand’s Masses 1-4, Larsen’s General 
preface, &c.), whereas the Basso Continuo by this time must be 
regarded as a nominal habit with Haydn and not an indication of 
cembali, &c. 


Landon’s “ Revisionsbericht ” to Symphony No. 82 is a model 
of painstaking philological industry and observant textual criticism, 
resulting in an immaculate print of the full score of * L’Ours ’, which 
contains for the first time the original dynamic remarks, slurs and 
staccatos, while dispensing with a host of unauthorized dynamics 
which have crept into earlier editions to the detriment of this 
ravishing work. 

In the case of the symphonies, too, the Austrian monasteries 
have yielded valuable new material. In the Benedictine abbey of 
Lambach an early and reliable copy of Symphony No. 2 in C of 
1760 was discovered, the value of which proved all the greater since 
Haydn’s autograph seems irretrievably lost. Even in distant 
Rumania interest in Haydn discoveries has recently been stimulated 
by the unearthing of a work which, at its first performance on 
January 29, 1950, at the Bucharest Atheneum was labelled ‘‘ Haydn’s 
Hermannstadt Symphony”. This, a symphony in G, dated 1769, 
was discovered in 1946 by Professor Kurt Mild in the castle of the 
former governor of the principality of Siebenbiirgen, (Samuel, 
Freiherr v. Brukenthal, 1721-1803), at Freck near Hermannstadt. 
It is not an autograph but a copy, scored for oboes and strings. 
The work may possibly be identified one day with the violin con- 
certo in G, the manuscript of which is preserved in the archives of 
the Vienna Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. The symphony is in 
three movements, and it is reported to show features characteristic 
of the Mannheim symphonists, as well as clear fingerprints of 
Haydn’s own early style. 

Light is also shed by the investigations of the “‘CE” upon 
Haydn’s concertos, which have received but scant consideration 
even in the recent books on Haydn by Geiringer (1947) and Rose- 
mary Hughes (1950). In January 1950 Christa Fuhrmann, an 
assistant at the Vienna headquarters of the Haydn Society, dis- 
covered a contemporary copy of Haydn’s violin concerto in A—a 
work which C. F. Pohl in 1879 considered lost—in the Benedictine 
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monastery of Melk in Lower Austria, where it had eluded several 
generations of Haydn scholars. The orchestral parts are complete, 
except for the oboe parts which will have to be reconstructed. The 
work, probably composed in 1765 for Haydn’s leader Luigi Tomasini, 
is said to show the influence of C. Ph. E. Bach. Interesting, too, is 
some additional information about the early organ concerto in C 

‘Concerto per POrgano”’, 1756), which Susi Jeans has recently 
made popular in England. It seems that performances of this 
interesting early composition have hitherto been based on secondary 
and doubtful sources. The new edition of the concerto will repre- 
sent collation of not only the well-known manuscripts at Vienna, 
Berlin and Dresden, but also the autograph in the archives of 
Breitkopf and Hartel and manuscript orchestral parts recently found 
in the Benedictine monastery of Goettweig, at Melk, in the Darm- 
stadt library, in the Thurn and Taxis library at Regensburg and 
in the Gymnasium Library at Schwerin. The collation of so many 
manuscript orchestral parts of a single Haydn concerto gives an 
inkling of the enormous amount of editorial work afoot. It should 
be the serious concern of every Haydn lover to save the new edition 
from the fate of its uncompleted predecessors. The “CE” must 
not remain a mere torso ! 

Ihe author was enabled to compile the above article by access 
to proofs of the first two volumes of the Complete Edition, and to 
manuscripts of prefaces and internal musicological reports issued 
for the benefit of the several editors and their technical associates. 
This material was provided by the Haydn Society Inc. and its 
European office for the purpose of this article. The writer acknow- 


ledges gratefully the generous and helpful attitude of the society’s 
European representatives. 











THE TEXT OF ‘ MESSIAH’ 


By GEOFFREY CUMING 


In the impressive mass of Handelian literature surprisingly little 
consideration has been given to the compilation of the text of 
‘Messiah’. Percy M. Young is exceptional among Handel’s 
biographers in his appreciation of its merits. “* The first terlumph in 
* Messiah ’,” he says in his recent book, “is the text”. But, even 
so, when he goes on to mention among the “ felicities of extraction ” 
the “‘ mixture of Job and Corinthians” in “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth ” he misses the implication. My purpose here is to 
point out the origin of this and other features of Jennens’s “‘ collec- 
tion ’’—if, indeed, Jennens’s it was—in the daily services of the Book 
of Common Prayer. Dr. Young ascribes to Handel himself a large 
share in the compilation; but this is a supposition which my con- 
clusions do not on the whole support. It is true that Handel once 
declared, when the question of the text of George II’s Coronation 
anthems was under discussion, “* I have read my Bible very well and 
shall choose for myself”. But the ‘ Messiah’ compilation can have 
been made only by one who was saturated in the Anglican liturgy. 

Was this person Charles Jennens, Handel’s Leicestershire patron 
and collaborator? All the contemporary evidence supports his 
claim. In a letter Jennens wrote in 1745 he said: ‘I shall show you 
a collection I gave Handel, called ‘ Messiah’, which I value 
highly.” And there is a letter of Handel’s to Jennens of 1741, the 
year of the composition of the work, in which he writes: “ It was 
with the greatest pleasure I saw the continuation of your kindness by 
the lines you was pleased to send me, in order to be prefixed to your 
oratorio ‘ Messiah’. But before the eighteenth century was out 
rumour suggested that the credit was not wholly his. Streatfeild 
quotes some remarks about Jennens from Nichols’s ‘ Literary 
Anecdotes ’ (1812—15, a revision of a work of 1782): 

He built a magnificent house, and in it a beautiful chapel, in 
which he read prayers to his family daily. Handel . . . was often 
his guest, as was also Dr. Bentley of Nailston, his neighbour, nephew 
of the great Bentley. I have heard that the idea of the oratorios was 
Mr. Jennens’s, and Dr. Bentley furnished the words. 

Sir Newman Flower, in the first edition of his ‘ George Frideric 
Handel ’, quotes Hone’s ‘ Table Book’ (1828) to the effect that the 
credit was due to a poor curate named Pooley. But research has 
failed to produce any trace of this person’s existence, and Sir 
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Newman has now relinquished all claims on his behalf. The mere 
fact of the rumour’s having been circulated, however, may be 
significant. I myself cannot shake off a feeling that the selection of 
the ‘ Messiah ° text was the work of a man different in temperament 
from the showy and self-important Jennens, a man no doubt of wide 
but apparently superficial culture. It suggests a precise, severely 
disciplined mind, preoccupied with minutia of a kind unlikely to 
interest one of Jennens’s flamboyant type. At the same time there is 
no doubt about Jennens’s churchmanship. He belonged to the 
High Church sect of Nonjurors, who were great liturgiologists, and 
we have seen that he read prayers to his family daily. Presumably 
these prayers were the Anglican offices of matins and evensong; and 
he would celebrate the great festivals and saints’ days according to 
the directions in the Prayer Book. On the other hand, his original 
librettos, such as ‘ Belshazzar’, suggest nothing like the degree of 
scholarship and taste that distinguishes ‘ Messiah’. May it not be 
that the detail of the undertaking was worked out by the scholarly 
Bentley ? 

Whoever was responsible went about his task with care and dis- 
crimination and showed fine judgment in omitting phrases and 
sentences that would have been unsuitable for music or would have 
unduly prolonged the composition. Observe, for instance, how he 
reduces Malachi III, 1-3: 


Behold, I will send my messenger, and he shall prepare the way before me: 
and the Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to his temple, even 
the messenger of the covenant, whom ye delight in: behold, he shall 
come, saith the Lord of hosts. But who may abide the day of his 
coming ? and who shall stand when he appeareth ? For he is like a 
refiner’s fire, and like fullers’ soap: and he shall sit as a refiner and purifier 
of silver: and he shall purify the sons of Levi, and purge them as gold and 
stlver, that they may offer unto the Lord an offering in righteousness, 


The skill of the abridgment is such that the words omitted (in italics) 
seem an intrusion. Other instances could be quoted. 

As has often been pointed out, the text consists of prophecy 
rather than narrative, being a collection of testimonia such as are 
found in the New Testament and the Fathers of the Church. 
Part I proclaims Messiah’s birth, and much of it comes from the 
lessons for the festival of Christmas. (The arrangement of psalms 
and lessons familiar to the compiler will, of course, have been that 
of the 1662 revision, which has been much altered in recent years.) 
At evensong on Christmas Eve, Isaiah LX is read: “ Arise, shine, 
for thy light is come. . . . For behold, darkness shall cover the 
earth”? ; on Christmas Day at matins, Isaiah IX: ‘ The people 
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that walked in darkness. . . . For unto us a child is born’”’, and 
Luke II: ‘‘ There were shepherds abiding in the field”; and at 
evensong, Isaiah VII: ‘‘ Behold, a virgin shall conceive ’’, with the 
translation of ‘‘ Emmanuel ”’ added from Matthew II (Gospel for 
the Sunday after Christmas). These passages are set in a frame- 
work of Isaiah XL, 1-11: ‘‘ Comfort ye, my people. . . . Every 
valley shall be exalted. . . . And the glory of the Lord shall be 
revealed. . . O thou that tellest good tidings to Zion. . . . He 
shall feed his flock’. This passage may have been suggested by the 
Gospel for the previous Sunday (Advent IV), in which it is quoted; 
or, more probably, by its use as Epistle for St. John the Baptist’s day. 
It would be natural to begin with some reference to the Forerunner, 
and the Epistle for his day was an obvious choice. It should be 
noted that the Epistle ends with the eleventh verse, the last verse 
used in ‘ Messiah’. St. John’s Day is June 24th. Handel began the 
work of composition on August 22nd 1741, and this suggests that the 
actual service on St. John’s Day may have influenced the form of 
Part I. The deduction is borne out by the use of Malachi III 
(quoted above), which was read at matins on St. John’s day. 

This leaves four passages unaccounted for in Part I. ** Thus saith 
the Lord ” is from Haggai II, and is referred to by a marginal note 
on Isaiah LX, while itself having a marginal reference to Malachi III. 
The librettist, while making his selection from Isaiah LX, may have 
looked up these references, and have realized that this sentence 
would make a good introduction to the Malachi passage he had 
already chosen. “ Rejoice greatly ”, from Zechariah IX, is quoted 
in the Gospel for Advent I. But ‘* Then shall the eyes of the blind 
be opened ” and *‘ Come unto Him” do not seem to be suggested 
by liturgical use. The latter is, of course, familiar as the first of the 
Comfortable Words in the Communion Service, but in * Messiah ’ 
the A.V. translation is used, not that of the Prayer Book. 

Instances of the care taken by the compiler may be found in ** O 
thou that tellest ’’, where the translation in the margin is preferred 
to that in the text; and in “ Rejoice greatly’, where the words 
‘He is the righteous Saviour” appear to be the compiler’s own 
translation (the A.V. reads “ He is just, and having salvation ’’). 

Part II deals with the Passion of our Lord and the spread of the 
Gospel. Once again, the great festivals seem to have inspired the 
choice of text. The Epistle for Tuesday in Holy Week is Isaiah L: 
** He gave his back to the smiters”’. On Good Friday, at matins, 
Psalm XXII is said: ‘‘ All they that see him’”’; at evensong Psalm 
LXIX: Thy rebuke hath broken his heart ’’, and the rst lesson 
is Isaiah LIII: “‘ He was despised. . . . Surely he hath borne our 
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griefs . . . and with his stripes. . . . All we like sheep have gone 
astray. . . . He was cut off out of the land of the living ’’. Possibly 
the ancient custom of singing the Reproaches on Good Friday may 
have suggested the choice of ‘‘ Behold and see’ (Lamentations I). 
That would be consonant with Jennens’s non-juring traditions. On 
Easter Day Psalm II is said at matins: ‘‘ Why do the nations 
Let us break their bonds asunder . . . He that dwelleth in heaven 
. Thou shalt break them”; and at evensong Acts II is read, 
which contains a quotation from Psalm XVI: ‘ But thou didst not 
leave his soul in hell’. On Ascension Day at evensong Psalm 
XXIV is said: “ Lift up your heads, O ye gates’; and at Whit- 
Sunday matins Psalm LXVIII: ‘* The Lord gave the word . . 
Thou art gone up on high.” 
The little recitative and chorus *“‘ Unto which of the angels 
Let all the angels’ may have been suggested by the Epistle for 
Christmas Day (Hebrews I); but the opening and closing choruses 
‘ Behold the Lamb of God ”’, ** Hallelujah! ’’) appear to have no 
liturgical connections. The aria and chorus ‘* How beautiful are 
the feet . . . Their sound is gone out’ show the compiler’s meti- 
culous attention to detail. The original version of *‘ How beautiful ”’, 
for two altos and chorus, was a setting of Isaiah LII; the later 
version, for soprano solo, uses the same verse as quoted by St. Paul 
in Romans X, combining with it (first as middle section and sub- 
sequently as a separate chorus) a verse from Psalm XLX also quoted 
in Romans X, “* Their sound is gone out”. But the latter is given 
in the original form, not as quoted by St. Paul, whereas with ‘* How 
beautiful ” the compiler has abandoned the original in favour of the 
quotation. Further evidence of such care for detail is found through- 
out this Part, notably in the verses from the psalms, which are 
quoted from the Prayer Book version, with a few single words from 
the A.V. 
Part III deals with the life of the world to come. It draws 
largely on I Corinthians XV, from which the verses *‘ Christ is risen 
from the dead. . . . Since by man came death ”’ are familiar as the 
third of the Easter anthems at matins on Easter Day, while the 
whole chapter is read at evensong on Easter Tuesday. But the 
obvious source of the happy “ mixture of Job and Corinthians ”’ is 
the Burial Service, where ** I know that my Redeemer liveth ”’ is an 
introductory Sentence, and I Corinthians XV is the lesson. The 
latter also includes “‘ The trumpet shall sound . . . O death, where 
is thy sting? . . . But thanks be to God”. Once again, the con- 
cluding chorus has no liturgical significance, nor has the aria “ If 
God be for us ” (Romans VIII). Were these final choruses Handel’s 
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that walked in darkness. . . . For unto us a child is born’’, and 
Luke II: ‘“‘ There were shepherds abiding in the field’; and at 
evensong, Isaiah VII: ‘‘ Behold, a virgin shall conceive ’’, with the 
translation of “‘ Emmanuel” added from Matthew II (Gospel for 
the Sunday after Christmas). These passages are set in a frame- 
work of Isaiah XL, 1-11: ‘‘ Comfort ye, my people. . . . Every 
valley shall be exalted. . . . And the glory of the Lord shall be 
revealed. . . O thou that tellest good tidings to Zion. . . . He 
shall feed his flock’. This passage may have been suggested by the 
Gospel for the previous Sunday (Advent IV), in which it is quoted; 
or, more probably, by its use as Epistle for St. John the Baptist’s day. 
It would be natural to begin with some reference to the Forerunner, 
and the Epistle for his day was an obvious choice. It should be 
noted that the Epistle ends with the eleventh verse, the last verse 
used in‘ Messiah’. St. John’s Day is June 24th. Handel began the 
work of composition on August 22nd 1741, and this suggests that the 
actual service on St. John’s Day may have influenced the form of 
Part I. The deduction is borne out by the use of Malachi III 
(quoted above), which was read at matins on St. John’s day. 

This leaves four passages unaccounted for in Part I. ‘‘ Thus saith 
the Lord ” is from Haggai II, and is referred to by a marginal note 
on Isaiah LX, while itself having a marginal reference to Malachi III. 
The librettist, while making his selection from Isaiah LX, may have 
looked up these references, and have realized that this sentence 
would make a good introduction to the Malachi passage he had 
already chosen. ‘ Rejoice greatly”, from Zechariah IX, is quoted 
in the Gospel for Advent I. But ‘‘ Then shall the eyes of the blind 
be opened ” and ‘‘ Come unto Him ” do not seem to be suggested 
by liturgical use. The latter is, of course, familiar as the first of the 
Comfortable Words in the Communion Service, but in ‘ Messiah ’ 
the A.V. translation is used, not that of the Prayer Book. 

Instances of the care taken by the compiler may be found in ‘* O 
thou that tellest ’, where the translation in the margin is preferred 
to that in the text; and in “ Rejoice greatly’, where the words 
“He is the righteous Saviour”? appear to be the compiler’s own 
translation (the A.V. reads “‘ He is just, and having salvation ’’). 

Part II deals with the Passion of our Lord and the spread of the 
Gospel. Once again, the great festivals seem to have inspired the 
choice of text. The Epistle for Tuesday in Holy Week is Isaiah L: 
‘“ He gave his back to the smiters”’. On Good Friday, at matins, 
Psalm XXII is said: “ All they that see him”; at evensong Psalm 
LXIX: Thy rebuke hath broken his heart’, and the 1st lesson 
is Isaiah LIIT: “‘ He was despised. . . . Surely he hath borne our 
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griefs . . . and with his stripes. . . . All we like sheep have gone 
astray. . . . He was cut off out of the land of the living ’’. Possibly 
the ancient custom of singing the Reproaches on Good Friday may 
have suggested the choice of ‘*‘ Behold and see’ (Lamentations I) 
That would be consonant with Jennens’s non-juring traditions. On 
Easter Day Psalm II is said at matins: ‘‘ Why do the nations 

Let us break their bonds asunder . . . He that dwelleth in heaven 

. Thou shalt break them”; and at evensong Acts II is read, 
which contains a quotation from Psalm XVI: ‘ But thou didst not 
leave his soul in hell”. On Ascension Day at evensong Psalm 
XXIV is said: ‘ Lift up your heads, O ye gates’; and at Whit- 
Sunday matins Psalm LXVIII: ‘* The Lord gave the word . . 
Thou art gone up on high.” 

The little recitative and chorus *“‘ Unto which of the angels 
Let all the angels’ may have been suggested by the Epistle for 
Christmas Day (Hebrews I); but the opening and closing choruses 

‘* Behold the Lamb of God ”’, *‘ Hallelujah! *’) appear to have no 
liturgical connections. The aria and chorus ‘* How beautiful are 
the feet . . . Their sound is gone out’? show the compiler’s meti- 
culous attention to detail. The original version of “‘ How beautiful ”’, 
for two altos and chorus, was a setting of Isaiah LII; the later 
version, for soprano solo, uses the same verse as quoted by St. Paul 
in Romans X, combining with it (first as middle section and sub- 
sequently as a separate chorus) a verse from Psalm XIX also quoted 
in Romans X, “ Their sound is gone out”. But the latter is given 
in the original form, not as quoted by St. Paul, whereas with ** How 
beautiful ’’ the compiler has abandoned the original in favour of the 
quotation. Further evidence of such care for detail is found through- 
out this Part, notably in the verses from the psalms, which are 
quoted from the Prayer Book version, with a few single words from 
the A.V. 

Part III deals with the life of the world to come. It draws 
largely on I Corinthians XV, from which the verses ‘‘ Christ is risen 
from the dead. . . . Since by man came death ”’ are familiar as the 
third of the Easter anthems at matins on Easter Day, while the 
whole chapter is read at evensong on Easter Tuesday. But the 
obvious source of the happy “‘ mixture of Job and Corinthians ”’ is 
the Burial Service, where *‘ I know that my Redeemer liveth ”’ is an 
introductory Sentence, and I Corinthians XV is the lesson. The 
latter also includes “‘ The trumpet shall sound . . . O death, where 
is thy sting? . . . But thanks be to God’”’. Once again, the con- 
cluding chorus has no liturgical significance, nor has the aria “ If 
God be for us’ (Romans VIII). Were these final choruses Handel’s 
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own choice? There is one piece of evidence which fits in with this 
possibility. On September 19th 1738 Jennens wrote to the Earl of 
Guernsey: 
His third maggot is a Hallelujah which he has trump’d up at the 
end of his oratorio [Saul] since ! went into the country, because he 
thought the conclusion of the oratorio not grand enough . . . this 
Hallelujah comes in very nonsensically, having no manner of relation 
to what goes before. 
If Handel himself added “‘ Hallelujah ” and ‘* Worthy is the Lamb ” 
to the text of ‘ Messiah ’, it was not the first time he had acted thus. 

It remains to consider “‘ the lines ’’ sent by Jennens to be prefixed 
to the libretto. They are in fact a verse from the First Epistle to 
Timothy (III, 16): 


Without controversy, great is the mystery of godliness: 


God was manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, 
seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, 
believed on in the world, received up into glory. 


This may well have been the germ of the whole libretto, for there is 
a rough correspondence in the subject-order, though, of course, it 
may simply have appeared an apt epitome. 

Enough has been said to show that the liturgical use of the 
Scriptures in the Prayer Book services was a predominating influence 
in the compilation of the text of ‘ Messiah ’, though the author has 
used his own judgment in the choice, arrangement and adaptation 
of the words, and has not hesitated to add others of his own 
selection. 
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FOVARGUE AND JACKSON 
By E. D. MAcKERNEsS 


St. Jounn’s College, Cambridge, has little reason to honour the 
memory of Stephen Fovargue. One authority calls him “ dissi- 
pated . . . and partly insane’; another refers to his ‘‘ known ill 
character’’. In 1771 he was forced to flee the country on suspicion 
of having horse-whipped his servant to death. It is not often that a 
college Fellow is classed as an outlaw. After experiencing great 
distress in Paris Fovargue returned to Cambridge and surrendered 
himself to the Vice-Chancellor; and, though he could not be given 
a normal trial, he was acquitted at the Assizes in July 1774. The 
next year he left the University, and he is reported to have died at 
Bath in June 1775. Except that he was a Bachelor of Divinity and 
at one time a Fellow and Bursar of his College, littke more is known 
of Fovargue’s career. He left behind him, however, a curious little 
book, ‘ The New Catalogue of Vulgar Errors’ (1767), which throws 
some light on musical taste in the later eighteenth century. 

The title of the book is an indication of its author’s intellectual 
position. A characteristic of post-Newtonian scientific and philo- 
sophic enquiry was an anxiety lest the progress of rational thought 
should be impeded by the continued existence of fallacies belonging 
to a less enlightened age. Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘ Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica ’ (1646) was obviously the model of Fovargue’s ‘ New 
Catalogue’. ‘ Brown’s Vulgar Errors’, as the earlier work was 
called by subsequent generations of booksellers, served the purpose 
of a popular science manual throughout the eighteenth century. 
Fovargue, following Browne’s example as an observer of natural 
phenomena, is so matter-of-fact that we are in danger of taking his 
disquisitions in the ‘ New Catalogue’ as humorous reading. For 
instance, one of the errors he deals with is: ‘“‘ That the more Hay 
is dried in the Sun, the better it will be ’’; another is, “‘ That there 
is now, or ever was, such a Science as Astrology’; and a third, 
** That teaching Boys Bawdy Books, will make them religious Men 
and good Clergymen.”’ The intellectual level of the discussion is 
much lower than that in any work by Sir Thomas Browne. But it 
happens that some of the more serious parts of it are taken up with 
what Fovargue takes to be the correct answers to those who propa- 
gate vulgar errors relating to musical appreciation. 
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Eight of Fovargue’s chapters deal with musical questions. The 
general tone of the ‘ New Catalogue’ is indicated in the section 
answering the superstition that ‘‘ Apparitions or Spectres do 
exist ”. Fovargue exclaims: ‘‘ How many horrible Nights 
have been passed in cold Sweats, by otherwise very sensible people 
owing to nothing else but the Apprehensions which they have had 
of these no-existing Gentry.” This truculence is typical. Fovargue’s 
musical thinking is that of an amateur, with no responsible stan- 
dards of judgement. But during his lifetime, in the world to which 
he belonged, the cultivation of amateur music increased consider- 
ably, and Fovargue is reported to have earned a living by playing 
the fiddle when destitute in France. His interest in music goes with 
a spirited advocacy of the violin as the most important medium of 
music. The fourth section of the ‘New Catalogue’ is a refutation 
of the belief, ‘‘ That the Tone of a Violin is to be brought out by 
laying on like a Blacksmith.”” Fovargue enters into this question with 
arguments derived from the study of ‘‘ pneumatics ” and elasticity 
with which he makes a great show. But his principles are dis- 
covered to be little more than a repetition of those laid down in 
Geminiani’s ‘ Art of Playing the Violin,’ where that master writes: 
‘The Truth is, managing the Bow is slight, and we must make the 
Use of Art more than strength in our Performance. What has been 
said may serve to show . . . the Error of leaning too hard upon 
the Instrument... .” 

Fovargue’s devotion to the violin appears in his contradiction of 
the eighth error: ‘“‘ That the Violin is a wanton Instrument, and not 
proper for Psalms; and that the Organ is not proper for Country- 
Dances, and brisk Airs.”” This fallacy, we learn, is due to prejudice 
and an erroneous association of ideas. People think that because 
the violin is a light and portable instrument it must necessarily 
produce music of greater levity than the stolid and immobile organ. 
But Fovargue maintains that, contrary to general belief, the organ, 
“on Account of the Convenience of Keys for the Readiness of 
Execution ”’, is really well adapted for the playing of country-dance 
tunes, while, when it comes to the rendering of devotional music, an 
ensemble of two violins and a bass is every bit as suitable, provided 
that the executants make a proper use of the bow and bring out the 
‘* Solemnity in the Strokes of it’, which is peculiar to the violin and 
allows that faculty of ‘‘ great Expression” which is particularly 
valuable in “that grave and resigned Air” proper to the inter- 
pretation of the Psalms. 

In his discussion of musical Expression, Fovargue was only 
taking up one of the theoretical commonplaces of his time. His 
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definition of Expression is enunciated thus: “‘ One who plays with 
Expression is he who, in his Performance, gives the Air or Piece of 
Music (let it be what it will) such a Turn as conveys that Passion 
into the Hearts of the Audience which the Composer intended to 
excite by it.” This is no more than a variant of Charles Avison’s 
remarks in, Part III of his ‘ Essay on Musical Expression’ (1752). 
Unlike Avison and his master Geminiani, Fovargue appears not to 
be disturbed by that triviality and legerdemain which caused many 
otherwise admirable performers to pass off imitation (too strictly 
observed) and mimicry as legitimate forms of expression. He is 
more anxious to point out that such instruments as violin and oboe 
have greater powers of expression than, say, the harpsichord. The 
latter is “‘ very pretty, notwithstanding its Imperfections, with regard 
to the Change of Keys. . . . But no one can say that it speaks to 
his passions like those instruments which have so immediate a 
Connection with the Finger of the Performer as to sound just in the 
Manner he directs”. To test this assertion we have only to play 
Handel’s song “ Pious Orgies, Pious Airs” on the organ or harpsi- 
chord to see how incapable are those instruments of giving effect 
to the expression indicated by Handel’s marking of sostenuto at the 
beginning of the piece. “‘ A fine Performer on the Violin or Hautboy, 
with a Bass to accompany him, will give it that Sostenuto even with 
greater Strength than the human Voice itself, if possible.” 
Fovargue approves of the Italian opera on a level with “ other 
Performances of Entertainment”’; but he pays more attention to 
its dramatic than its musical attractions, and affirms that the 
‘‘Impropriety of a Squeaking Hero” is “ generally palliated by 
Propriety of Action, treading the Stage well, Greatness of 
Performance and many other Excellences, which those who are 


‘ 


much used to hear musical Entertainments will easily discern’. 
And it is easy to see that he is impatient of styles of composition 
inherited from former times, when the voice dictated the com- 
poser’s treatment of his material. This is, broadly speaking, what 
lies behind the position Fovargue takes in the ancients-versus- 
moderns question in the twenty-second chapter of the * New 
Catalogue,’ where he disposes of the vulgar error, “ That the 
Musical Composition of this present Age is inferior to that of the last”’. 

Fovargue is too ignorant to have much ground for an opinion. 
The past, for him, is merely the age of Corelli, whose sonatas are 
allowed to be *‘ almost the Foundation of Music ’’. The present is an 
age of progress. ‘‘ Masters of Music,’’ he declares, ** by Practice 
have lately found out a better, easier and stronger Way of Performing 
upon their several Instruments, than was formerly known, and to 
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this new and better Method of Performance they have composed 
suitable Music, which admits of greater Execution, greater Variety 
of Expression, and a better Tone, than could be brought out of 
Instruments before such improvements were made.” And so we 
find that Geminiani, though a disciple of Corelli, has thought 
proper to make concertos out of what in Corelli’s hands were 
merely solos. The “‘ modern Embellishments and Graces ”’ which 
Geminiani employed were used to give suitable expression to what 
was latent in his predecessor’s written notation. This system of 
improvement by addition, while keeping to the groundwork of an 
earlier music, constitutes for Fovargue a modern superiority over 
the previous stiffness of style. 

Fovargue’s abhorrence of music that does not keep fairly con- 
sistently to the homophonic mode is evident. His demand is for a 
** easy, free and flowing music ”’ that does not tax the understanding. 
This was a taste common among the music-lovers of his time and 
status. Writing a little later on Henry Carey, the ballad writer and 
poet who died in 1743, Aliatson Burgh in the third volume of his 
* Anecdotes of Music’, 1814, (Letter LXXV dated November 2oth, 
1813), praised that composer for his invention of ‘‘ many very 
pleasing and natural melodies, which neither obscured the sense 
of the words, nor required much science to hear”. “ For the intent 
of Music,’ Fovargue in a similar frame of mind submits, “ is not 
to puzzle People’s Heads, by consisting of intricate Harmony, and 
stiff Mathematical Transitions from one key to another; by that 
Means it would become the most dry and insipid of all Sciences, 
and fit for none but Pedants. No, the sole Intent of Music is to give 
Pleasure, which it is more likely to do, by the Freedom and Ease of 
its Transitions, and the Softness of its flowing Numbers than by the 
stiff, starched, and over formal Composition.” 

It was, in fact, the age of that simplified galant art which made 
listening less arduous than it had been a hundred years earlier or 
was ever again to be. Fovargue’s conception, which he no doubt 
shared with the host of amateurs who delighted in devitalized 
galant commonplaces, reduces musical composition virtually to 
two-part harmony, and rules out dramatic modulations. _ Dealing 
with his tenth error (“‘ That every different key in Music ought to 
have a different Effect or Sound ”’), Fovargue again relates this to 
the construction of the instruments at the composer’s disposal: 
‘* We may now apprehend the Differences of perfect and imperfect 
Instruments, by listening to a Harpsichord, when any Music, where 
the key changes often, is played, and to a fine Band, such as the 
Playhouse or Opera. We shall find, in the latter, that the Composer 
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has taken Care to make every Transition quite smooth and 
harmonious; and that tho’ the Music be ever so cromatic, yet it 
never departs from its melodious Effect. Whereas in the Organ or 
Harpsichord, even the greatest Performers cannot avoid a dis- 
agreeable Roughness in the complicated Harmony. Nevertheless, 
as has been before observed, we must acknowledge the Organ to 
have Powers which other Instruments have not.”” We have 
smiled superciliously at Fovargue; but this pronouncement indicates 
a respectable sensitiveness to the rough intonation on unequally- 
tempered keyboard instruments. 

Three composers are mentioned in the ‘ New Catalogue of 
Vulgar Errors ’: Corelli, Handel and Geminiani. And we may note 
that in the ‘Scale to Measure the merits of Musicians’ which 
** Justice Balance”’’ drew up for the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
in December 1776, those were the musicians at the top of the poll. 
Balance allotted various “ ratings ”’ to twenty-four composers, and 
tabulated his findings in columns headed “‘ Expression ”’, ‘* Original 
Melody ”’, “‘ Performance’ and so on. Out of a possible twenty 
marks for original melody, Handel and Corelli both score eighteen, 
and Geminiani seventeen (equal with Arne and Jackson, while 
Purcell has one mark less). For “‘ Imitated Melody ’’ Handel and 
Geminiani each score two out of four marks, while Abel, J. C. Bach, 
Fischer and Giardini are given three each and Purcell one. But for 
Expression our three great masters receive a much lower mark; 
Handel and Geminiani are given twelve and Corelli eight (out of 
twenty). In this column Jackson scores eighteen marks. Jackson 
also surpasses Handel on the score of Correctness, obtaining eighteen 
marks against Handel’s sixteen. 

This Jackson who does so well in Justice Balance’s estimation 
was William Jackson of Exeter, composer of that familiar service, 
** Jackson in F”’. His compositions include a setting of ‘ Lycidas ’ 
and an ‘ Ode to Fancy’ which is by no means dull. Jackson also 
published a series of Letters (1783), a treatise entitled ‘ The Four 
Ages’ (1798) and ‘ Observations on the Present State of Music in 
London’ (1791). He was interested in painting and was friendly 
with both Gainsborough and Reynolds. 

Jackson is the professional representative of a musical sensibility 
of which Fovargue is an amateur representative. In his prose works 
we have an expression of mature Augustan civilization, not only in 
his references to music but to practically all aspects of polite culture. 
The opening essay of ‘ The Four Ages’, for example, is a conspectus 
of eighteenth-century intellectual progress from the point of view 
of the cultivated man of a time when it was reasonable to be 
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optimistic. Where he speaks of architecture he sketches a plan for 
modern revivalists and concludes: “‘ The application of these 
principles, with others naturally arising from the good taste of the 
present age, would produce a Gothic building much superior to any 
that ever existed.”’ That confidence, not to say self-sufficiency, is 
found in most of Jackson’s work. 

Jackson, the professional, looked superciliously on Gainsborough’s 
dabblings in music, and generally held the irresponsible dilettante 
to be a menace. ‘“ How often,” he complains, ‘‘ do presumptive 
amateurs spoil the success of a concert by contributing their efforts 
under the mistaken conviction that they are adding to the enjoy- 
ment of the affair, whereas in reality they are only giving offence 
to the unfortunate composer of the music?’’ No one could have 
been less of a romantic. In ‘ The Present State of Music’ we have 
his views on the newly introduced German symphonies. He 
remarks that the performer now plays “just what he sees’, and 
vicious extemporization is ruled out. The result is a greater purity 
of execution. But though he welcomes this, he cannot approve the 
style of the bolder German masters. 

When Richter introduced among us this style of Music, it was 
justly admired, being the first instance of attention to the different 
character of Instruments; a nicety unknown to Handel, or to any 
of his predecessors. Richter was very successfully followed by Abel, 
and many others. But later Composers, to be grand and original, 
have poured in such floods of nonsense under the sublime idea of 
being inspired, that the present Symphony bears the same relation 
to good Music, as the ravings of a Bedlamite do to sober sense. 
Sometimes the Key is perfectly lost, by wandering so far from it, 
that there is no road to return—but extremes meet at last of them- 
selves. The measure is so perplexed by arbitrary divisions of Notes, 
that it seems as if the Composer intended to exhibit a Table of twos, 
threes and fours. And, when Discords get so entangled, something 
in the place of Alexander’s sword does the business at once. All 
these paltry shifts to conceal the want of Air can never be ad- 
mitted to supply its place. 

These ‘ Observations’ appeared in 1791, the year in which 
the “‘ divine Haydn”’, as Burney called him, arrived in London. 
Exactly who were Jackson’s “ later composers ”’ it is impossible to 
say, but one cannot but suspect that Haydn was the man at whom 
the observations were principally directed.* Jackson’s comments 


“ee 


*Nearly thirty years earlier Avison had written: ‘. . . sorry I am to instance the 
innumerable foreign Overtures now pouring in upon us every Season, which are all 
involved in the same confusion of style, instead of displaying the fine Varieties of Air and 
Design. Should this torrent of confused sounds, which is still increasing, overpower the 
public ear, we must in time prefer a false and distracted art, to the happy efforts of 
unforced nature.” (Charles Avison: Advertisement to his Sonatas op. 8. 1764.) 
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are often those of an extremely alert and intelligent mind, but that 
he could speak of these “ later Composers ’’ as having poured out 
** floods of nonsense ’’ shows him, when defending his own interests, 
to have been capable of the Philistine impatience which appears so 
glaringly in Fovargue’s ‘ New Catalogue’. The two men have, in 
fact, in common, a certain satisfaction with the genus mediocre in the 
music of their day. 

In his twenty-second chapter Fovargue writes: ‘* Without 
mentioning the Names of the Composers, or the Names of their 
Music, we shall endeavour to give some substantial Reasons, why 
the present Composition, should excell that of those, who wrote in 
those Times when Masters were but newly acquainted with the 
Laws of Harmony.” In the ‘ Four Ages’ Jackson refines on this 
when he says: ‘* The progressive state of the human powers has 
produced an excellence in style, and felicity in performance, of 
which former times could have no conception.” But both the 
professional and the dilettante were, at bottom, satisfied with the 
second-rate of their generation. 











GOLDEN-MEAN FORM IN MUSIC 


By J. H. DoucLtas WEBsTER 


The history of music ts not different from that of organic nature. 
Hadow. 
GoLpEN-MEAN proportions (as 5:8:13:21..) have for long 
been recognized as one of the main forms in architecture, sculpture 
and painting, and of organic growth in life and nature; but so far 
their presence has been almost completely ignored in poetry and 
music. 

The authorities on musical form who have recognized the 
similarity of the development of western music to that of organic 
growth (Prout, Parry and Hadow, for instance) did not apply this 
idea in detail to musical examples. But as Golden-Mean form has 
been found to be the formal basis of practically all the first move- 
ments (in sonata-form) of Mozart’s and of Beethoven’s piano sonatas 
and string quartets, and of Beethoven’s and Brahms’s symphonies, 
the subject, thus revived, is one which invites discussion. 

The arts are essentially one, however individual their particular 
aspects may be; and ‘in Art proportions measured according to 
Golden Section play a large role”’.' As regards poetry the subject 
was dealt with in an address to the Poetry Society in 1945; this 
paper is a synopsis of a complementary study. 

Golden-Mean form is often a highly organized structure, but 
may be found rising out of simpler forms. Some forms are too 
simple to show any trace whatever of it, as many simple binaries 
(examples: the first two movements of Martini’s Sonata quoted by 
Hadow |‘ Sonata Form’, p. 19]); others are too complex, as many 
fugues, to show any trace of it (examples: the six charted fugues in 
Higgs’s ‘ Fugue’). It is therefore not a form of universal range, as 
Zeising (1854) thought, but limited in music almost entirely to 
sonata form—though partially present in some examples of other 
forms. 

How it may be met with in the very simplest musical themes 
may be suggested by the wren’s trill-song, which may be represented 
as a four-bar melody, in 4~4 time (first bar half-length); the trill 
starts at the half-way, beginning of the third bar—and continues 

? Meyer’s ‘ Lexicon’, 1926. 
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increasingly to the third beat (the Golden Mean). The form is 
clearly not thirds, but both halves and Golden Mean. 

In binary form, Professor Edward Dent has pointed out,? 
quatrains as a rule have the emotional climax in the third line, citing 
* Mary had a little lamb ’—the peak being “‘ everywhere ” in the 
third line (8th—gth accent in 14, or 13th word of the twenty-two- 
word stanza of four lines). Similarly it may be found in ‘ Little 
Miss Muffet ’, where “ spider ”’ is the emotional peak (gth accent in 
14, or 17th word in 27); and in many of the quatrains of Omar 
Khayyam (Fitzgerald’s) in the third line (or at the “ lesser Mean ”’ 
in the second line). In the binary nursery verses the first half is 
mere information, the emotional peak being about one-eighth 
beyond the half. This is the Golden Mean shape (about 5 : 8) to 
be found in hosts of musical examples, from folk tunes up to 
symphonies. While pure binary form may be greatly extended 
with episodes, and have much beauty, its possibilities are limited to 
AA, AA’ and AB. 

Division into thirds may seem a small advance but, as Hadow 
said, it has led to almost as great a development in western music 
as the separation of animal from vegetable life. For if we count only 
A, A’, B, B’ and C many variants are possible; while if sections 
are combined more intimately there is an immense range possible, 
as A,: B,: (C + AB),. How binary and ternary form may be 
combined with Golden Means may be suggested by two small 
musical examples: 


MacDowell, Op. 55 Halves Thirds Golden Means 
‘Sea Pieces ’: 

‘In Mid-Ocean’: 41/20 is time not 41/25 is {ff climax, 
change, and new and return to first 
phase (chromatic time 

* Staglight ’: not 4) and 47/29 is a 


15 
33(%) rep. “‘ very soft ”’ 
emotional peak 


Other examples may be found in Schumann’s ‘ Album for the 
Young’. As a good example of fully-developed Golden Mean form 
Beethoven’s string Quartet, Op. 18 No. 4, in C minor, may be 
detailed. This shows (first movement) no division into halves or 
thirds, but the structure is as follows: 


’ 


* In ‘ Binary and Ternary Forms’ (*‘ Music & Letters’, October 1936). 
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Bar numbers Musical sections 
Total bars 219 
Golden Mean 136 Recapitulation begins 
lesser Mean 84 78 Development, repeats theme I: 


77 double bar 


lesser Mean —! 52 -*, begins theme ITI 

lesser Mean —?# 32 23-4 begins theme II 

lesser Mean —* 20 20 a modulation phase-change 
lesser Mean —* 12 13 ends theme I and _ begins 


transition 


Similar proportions are found by counting onwards from the 
Golden Mean (or backwards from the end): 


Bar numbers Musical sections 
Golden Mean-+! 167 (—52) 166 repeats theme I] 
Golden Mean-+? 187 (—32 180 repeats theme III 
Golden Mean-+? 199 ( — 20) 202 Coda, echoes theme I 


The whole movement has therefore a kind of terrace (stepped 
wave-like) structure or bridge-like form, with larger and larger 
arches leading on and up to the two main piers, which support the 
whole in the lesser and greater Means, at bars 78 (for 84 theoretically) 
and 136: thereafter lesser and lesser arches lead on to the end.* 

Such a complex yet regular structure is not to be met with in 
much of the earlier music, as in the sonatas of Domenico Scarlatti, 


which are usually divided into halves (or rarely thirds). Some of 


Bach’s ‘ Well-tempered Clavier ’ similarly is in halves, as the Fugue, 
I, 10, or Preludes II, 6 and 20; or binary and thirds, as Prelude IT, 15. 
But a number of the “* 48 ” were evidently thought out and written 
instinctively on a Golden-Mean basis, as: 


Total 
Bach’s 48 bars Golden Means lesser Means 
Prelude I, g in 24 15 9 
E major (repeats theme I in (after a dominant 
subdominant, close in 8 
A major) 
Prelude II, 13, 75 46 29 
37) in F¥ (Period IV (45) after (Period III, begins 
major relative minor in Dg) theme II 


lesser Mean —?! 18 
17 is Period i, 
theme I in 
dominant) 


* The tens in the Beethoven example above happen to be exactly those of the 
arithmetical Golden Mean—the Fibonacci series— of 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 13, 21 and so on 
each number being the sum of the previous two, and in a proportion of about 5 to 8, 


or 0.618 to 1 (being an infinite series of closer and closer approximations to the ideal ratio). 
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farther on from the Golden Mean is: 
Golden Mean+!? 
57 (-18 from end 
Period V, repeats 
theme I in toni 
lesser Mean 


Fugue IT, 16 (40 84 52 32 
in G minor 51 repeats subject in (subject in treble, 
treble and alto (6ths), counter — subject in 
52 counter-subject in alto 
tenor 


lesser Mean-1 
20 
(subject in_ tenor, 
counter — subject in 
bass (Iliffe 

Several of the other sonata-form preludes (or precursors) show 
clearly Golden-Mean sections: also other fugues, as II, 18 (42), 
with 143 bars, the Golden Mean of which is at 97 (for 89), and the 
lesser and the three minor Means are evident at 55, 34, 21 and 13: 
all with subject, answer or counter-subject, repeated in the bass— 
as noted later in some of Bach’s organ fugues. 

Study of some of Haydn’s string quartets shows that a rare one 
may be divisible into thirds (first movement), as the late Op. 77 
No. 2, in F major, one of Haydn’s three “ greatest instrumental 
works’? (according to Tovey). With 172 bars, its recapitulation 
and development (double-bar and repeat) are at 115 and 58 
whereas Golden Mean proportions would have been 172/106/66. 


‘ 


The usual less than a quarter’s interval between recapitulation and 
development (between greater and lesser Golden Means) is here 
widened out to a third of the whole movement; the Golden-Mean 
form is more flexible and interesting—more restrained in the middle 
and allowing of a greater flight towards the end. 

A Golden-Mean Quartet by Haydn (first movement) was 
instanced by Tovey*, Op. 50 No. 5, in F major. This is a good 
example of the form, though it falls short of the perfection Tovey 
attributed to it. The total bars are 170, and the theoretical ratios 
therefore 170/105/65/40/25/15/9$: but the actual figures are 
170/101 /65/—/24/—/9, two not being evident, and slight variation in 
two. Beyond the Mean towards the end the proportions are not 
according to Tovey’s theory either (which must have been wrong 
somewhere, as he said more wrong than right on the whole subject), 
for the “ silent bar ’’ does not fall “‘ beautifully into place ”’, but is 
bar 29 from the end—not 25, which, however, repeats bars 7 and 108. 


* At end of Introduction to ‘ Symphonies ’, Vol. I (1935). 
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An excellent early example of Golden-Mean form in Haydn’s 
quartets is Op. 1 No. 3, in D major. The total bars (first movement) 
are 88, the theoretical ratios being 88/55/34/21/13/8 (exactly the 
Fibonacci series), the actual figures being 88/57/34/—/—/8, two 
missing, but otherwise a close approximation. 

Haydn’s Symphony in D major, No. 104 (Salomon No. 2) also 
is a fair approach to Golden-Mean form (first movement). The 
total bars are 294: the recapitulation is 193 (for 182 in theory), and 
the development (double bar and repeat) is at 123 (for 112). The 
Introduction seems to be integral with the whole; and if in tame its 
seventeen bars of adagio are added to the 277 bars of allegro, the 
proportion is closer to theory. Musical works should of course be 
appreciated mainly by the ear in time: but many tests of measure- 
ment by time, and by the eye in bar analysis, show a close corres- 
pondence in the same composition (some examples given below). 

Mozart’s piano sonatas have all been analysed; and almost all 
show that they have Golden-Mean form, certainly in sonata-form 
movements. As an example, No. 7, in C major (K. 309), may 
serve: first movement: total bars 155: recapitulation at 94 (96); 
double bar and repeat at 58 (59); theme II at 35 (36); transition 
at 21 (22). First movements in Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16, 18 and 19 (Novello’s ed.) are all in Golden-Mean form, 
with greater and lesser Means, except 5 and 15, which have only 
the main Mean evident. No. 14 is better less the coda (eighteen 
bars); No. 4 is binary, with no sign whatever of Golden Means; 
No. g is more likely thirds; No. 11 is an air with variations—the 
Golden Mean of Var. 4 with its two sfs possibly may be taken to be 
the Golden Mean of it, and of the whole movement (? 17 and 20 
not by Mozart). In Mozart’s last string quartets (ed. Alfred 
Einstein) the following proportions may be noted: 


Number Total bars Recapitulation Repeat 
(first movement) (Golden Mean) 

*G major 170 108 (106)§ 56 (4 
(K. 387) 

*D) minor Ob 70 (72) 42 (near 4) 
(K. 421) 

*Eb major 164 101 (102) lesser Mean: 
(K. 428) 69 (63) 
Bb major 279 at half: 138 gt (4) 
(K. 458) 

*A major 270 Golden Mean 88 (near 4) 
(K. 464) 162 (162) 

*C major 246 lesser mean 
(K. 465) 224 (lessintro.) 133 (138) 84 (83) 


5 Figures in brackets are the theoretical Means. 


i 
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Number Total bars Recapitulation Repeat 
first movement lesser Mean 
D major 266 irregular: 142 99 (100) 
K. 499 
*D major 193 Golden Mean: 
K. 575 117 (118 78 (73) 
*Bb major 208 131 (128 72 (near 4) 
K. 5 39 
*F major 198 112 (123 75 (76) 
K. 590 


The recapitulations are at the Golden Means in eight* of the 
or earlier ones) are at the lesser Means 
in five, in the others being at or near the thirds. This seems to show 
how the Golden-Mean form may rise from thirds, when the whole 


ten; while the double bars 


movement has been fully developed. 

Beethoven’s piano sonatas show as clearly as Mozart’s that their 
formal basis is Golden-Mean structure. Space forbids a tabulated 
analysis, but one made for my own purpose shows that Beethoven, 
the “‘ master of form’”’, was certainly a master of Golden-Mean 
form: and this is also clear in his seventeen string quartets, as in the 
example above, Op. 18 No. 4. The first movements of his sym- 
phonies, less the codas, in I, V, VII, VIII and IX (2nd part), and 
less Introduction in II, are similarly formed. 

The Brahms symphonies have a similar structure: 


Total Bars 
I, C minor: 


Golden Means Lesser Means 


I, 511 320 (315) 188 (195) 
II, D major: 
I, 523 ? 302 (325 186 (200) 


310 (Evans 195 (Evans) 


III, F major: 


I, 22 120 (136) 72 (84) 
IV, E minor: 
I, 440 
393 (less coda 246 (243) 145 (150) 


The Golden-Mean form is not confined to classical music, but 
can be traced in a large percentage of romantic works and in 
modern, even atonal, compositions. A few examples may be given. 
Schubert: 


Symphony in B minor, ‘‘ Unfinished ’’: 


I, 368 218 (226) lesser Mean 
140 at emotional 
peak of 12 bars sf; 

(by time: no repeat: 11’ 64’) Development at 


110 (4) 
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Total Bars 


II, 312 
237 (less coda) 
by time: 1o}’ 


Quartet, A minor, Op. 29: 


I, 294 
272 (less coda 
Quartet, D minor (post.): 
1, 314 
Nocturne in Ey, Op. 148: 


147 


‘** Meine Ruh’”’, 


200 


a oo : 


‘Songs without Words ’: 


AND LETTERS 
Golden Means lesser Means 


g6 (91) 
4'-10") 


142 (147) 


6'.20” 


168 (168 102 (104) 
198 (210 140 (130 


minor Mean- ? 


86 (91) 33 (34) 
minor Mean- * 
20 (21) 
Margaret at the Spinning-Wheel): lesser Mean 
68 (72) 
“dein Kuss ”’, the 43 


peak or turning- 
point; 74 is repeat 


( repeat ) 


Book IV, No. 20, Op. 53 No. 2, in Eb major: 


a 


No. 35, in B minor: 
37 


Chopin: 


Nocturnes: 


Op. 9 No. 2, in Eb major: 


35 
Op. 48 No. 1, in C minor: 


78 


Schumann: 
Piano Quintet, Op. 44, in Eb major: 


49 (48) 2g theme II 
(bass 
23 (23) 15 (14) 
theme II 
21 13 
48 30 (31 is the largest 


chord in the whole) 


217 (210) 116 (130) 


Op. 64: 


320 (335, 226 (207) 


224 (220) 140 (136) 


I, 338 
Tchaikovsky: 
Symphony V, in E minor, 
I, 542 
Dvorak: 
Cello Concerto, Op. 104, in B minor: 
I, 354 
Delius: 


* Arabesque ’: 


174 


106 (108) 








H 
; 
' 
; 
' 
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‘Song of the High Hills’: 
147 279 (276) 173 (172) 
horn then voices (oboe solo, then 
alone horn) 
by time: 26’.30” 16’.25,” 10'.25," 
* Sea-Drift ’ 
479 
431 (less intro. 250 (266 171 (167 
new phase new phase) 


Skriabin: 
*‘ Poem of Ecstasy’: 
589 363 (360) 148 (140 
‘* tempestuoso ”’ repeat) 
and repeat 
varied 


Debussy: 


* Nuages ” 
102 64 (62) new solo) 43 (39 
by time: 8’.35” 5.28") repeat I 
‘La Mer’ 
2) ‘ Jeux de Vagues ’ 
221 125 (137 78 (84) 
repeat of 36 repeat of 18 
Schoenberg: 
II string Quartet, Op. 10: 
I, 233 159 (145 g2 (go 
II, 275 165 (170 112 (105 
III string Quartet, Op. 30: 
I, 341 207 (210 127 (130 
IV string Quartet, Op. 37: 
I, 284 165 (175 
III, go 55 (50 
Bartok: 
Violin Concerto: 
I, 389 242 (241) 160 (149 


repeat of 18) 


V string Quartet: 


I, 218 126 (137) 86 (84 
by time: 7’.4}” 4'.20” 
which is closer than the measurement 
by bars) 
VI string Quartet: 
I, 390 242 (241) 160 (149) 
' . : n ° 
i Examples of a number of other time-measurements made: 
Beethoven’s V Symphony: 
I, 6’.40” 4’.0” 24’ 
another performance 
wee f.. 4’.15 
VI Symphony: 
I, 10'.15," 6’.25,” 3'.50” 
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. The Golden-Mean proportions are closely similar when measured 
by time, or by bars; by time need only be preferred for rare move- 
ments in which there are widely differing tempos. 

Golden- Mean form is rare in rondo, variation and fugue forms. 
A few instances of each of these (which repeat the main subject 
more and more often) have been given above, showing some 
correspondence with Golden Means. Several of Bach’s organ 
fugues may be mentioned finally in illustration, e.g.: 


Total 
bars Golden Means lesser Means 
‘Short’? Fugue in 68 42 26 
G minor ‘41 repeats I in (25 tenor repeats 
bass) I; 26 treble repeat 
of I) 
lesser Mean- 
17 (16 
(17 repeats I in 
bass 
Fugue in G minor 77 46 (47 lesser Mean-" 
Novello VIII, (repeat of I in bass 17 (18 
120; Peters 242, (repeat of I in bass 
48 lesser Mean—* 
11 
(repeat of I in 
tenor) 


and on from the Golden Mean 
Golden Mean+! 


64 

repeat of I in bass 
Also Bach’s organ Fugues in C major, F minor, A major, A minor, 
C minor and G major have Golden-Mean repeats of the main 
subject in the bass, which may be one of the reasons why good 
performances of them often raise the hearers “ out of themselves 
into a genuine rapture ”’ (Parry). The sublimity of Bach at his best 
may be similar to that produced by the Pyramids in certain lights 
(dawns, dusk and bright moon or starlight), in that both are partly 
due to their perfection of proportion (clear in the case of the 
Pyramids by comparing drawings of more squat and more lofty 
shapes)—economy of materials, symmetry and beauty are often 

best combined in the 5 : 8 Golden-Mean form in all the arts. 
Having given numerous examples of Golden-Mean form in 
music, we may ask how this form has come to be adopted by so 
many masters. As Pacioli wrote about it (mostly geometrically) at 
the end of the fifteenth century, calling it for a number of reasons 
the “ divine proportion ” (and followed in this by Kepler) it might 
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have become a common heritage in the arts from the sixteenth 
century onwards; but it is curious that few or no traces of mention 
of it have been found till Zeising (1854) wrote about it in his book 
mostly dealing with bodily proportions), saying that climaxes in 
drama, etc., were usually at Golden-Mean proportions. While, 
therefore, Beethoven may possibly have heard of the subject, it 
seems more probable that the form has been expressed instinctively 
so far by all musicians. (Dante certainly shows many indications 
of Golden- Mean form in many of his cantos fand in the ‘ Commedia’ 
as a whole], and he wrote long before Pacioli had revived the subject 
from ancient Graeco-Roman times. ) 

The instinctive tendency to group a sonata-form movement in 
Golden-Mean proportions may arise in one of the three main ways 
in which compositions seem to be created: (1) by first thinking of the 
possible material as a whole® (as Flaubert had a vision at Wadi 
Halfa of the whole plot of ‘ Madame Bovary’, and thereafter took 
many years to write it out); (2) by starting with a nucleus of a 
motive, and working from this—similar to growth of a plant shoot 
shoots, as a year’s growth of a box twig, show the greatest intervals 
of growth {internodal | about the middle, exactly as in Beethoven’s 
Op. 18 No. 4, example above); or (3) assembling from time to time 
phrases and periods which might be useful some day; and then in a 


creative spell uniting them (or a selection) into a whole. (Instances 
of interest in music may be found in Dr. Rosamond Harding’s 
‘Anatomy of Inspiration’ (1942, 1948).) The choice of material 


is, of course, much more important than the form; but the form 
gives life to the whole in a fundamental way, as was recognized by 
the old Chinese artistic ideal of “‘ rhythmic vitality ’’—often best 
expressed by Golden-Mean proportions, as found in many old 
Chinese paintings and porcelain shapes. Croce in his endeavour to 
support his theory of art as essentially “ expression ’’ (as his dogma 
that all poetry is lyrical!) said of the Golden Mean that it is merely 
the “ astrology of aesthetic ’’—a view which ignores its long history 
in the arts and its bases in living and natural forms. (The art= 
expression theory is only a half-truth’.) Golden-Mean form is 
found even in the stars—as in many curves of the spiral galaxies; in 
the proportions between the mean orbits of Uranus and Neptune, 
and between the four greater satellites of Jupiter; and in art-forms 
back to nearly 4000 B.c. in the Great Pyramid and proportions of 


® Mozart was one musician who could appreciate wholes; Mr. E. M. Forster has 
written lately of this in connection with musical criticism (‘ Horizon’, October 1948), 
and Prof. Abercrombie on poetic wholes in his ‘ Idea of Great Poetry’ (1925), p. 69. 


? Alexander, in his ‘ Beauty and other Forms of Value’ (1933), p. 132. 
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a doorway to a tomb at Gizeh§; in the front aspect of the Parthenon; 
and in many masterpieces of classical and modern sculpture and 
painting. 

Many other musical aspects would require discussion in any full 
treatment. For instance, sonatas and symphonies as a whole, which 
is a subject for future study. Then there are the few ways in which 
variations in the estimation of Golden Means may be made: the 
introductions, codas and repeats may or may not not be integral 
parts of the whole (as suggested by examples above); and the 
allowable limits of variation may be 10 + per cent (as this has been 
found in periodic studies in other fields). 

One of the main points of interest in the whole subject is that it 
suggests that art forms, in music as elsewhere, are similar to and 
spring instinctively out of natural forms of growth, in life, and in 
much of the inorganic world as well. Man and nature seem to be 
one in more ways than hitherto realized; and clearly much further 
research is needed on this new outlook. As Hadow said: 

If we find that certain effects of contrast and unity exactly 
correspond to the psychological requirements which underlie all art, 
and ... are embodied in steadily increasing complexity through the 
whole history of music, we have at least presumptive evidence that 
the agreement is not fortuitous, but represents a real system of growth 
and evolution. 

And it is of interest that in this way we can follow the rise of 
Golden-Mean form from some simple folk tunes, as the delightful 
little Scottish melody in G (3-4 time) given by Parry (‘ Art of 
Music’, 8th ed., p. 77), which shows the emotional peak at the 
Golden Mean in the ninth and tenth bars of 16, up to its expression 
in symphonies, and indeed in some operas—as the tasting of the 
Dragon’s blood, and hence understanding the birds’ songs, is at the 
Golden Mean of the second act of Wagner’s ‘ Siegfried ’. 

Note. To calculate Golden Means rapidly a slide-rule has been found most useful, 
set to the proportions of 1: 0.618. Otherwise, simple mental calculation gives the Mean 
of any number, by halving it, and adding one-eighth of the original number: as of 8g is 
44 plus 11, or 55. Books which may be referred to are Sir T. A. Cook’s ‘ Curves of Life ’ 
(1914); ‘A Step-Ladder to Painting ’, by lan Gordon (1934); Jay Hambidge’s *‘ Greek 
Vases’ (1920), with its invaluable appendix on the history of the whole subject; and 
Sir D’Arcy Thompson’s ‘Growth and Form’ for biological forms. Zeising (1854 
referred to climaxes in poetry and music at the Golden Mean, but gave no instances. 
Pfeiffer (1885) and others have studied specially plant forms showing Golden Means. On 


inspiration and composition methods in music: Dr. Rosamond Harding’s ‘ Anatomy of 
Inspiration ’ (1942, 1948). 


* Oxford ‘ Illustrated Bible ’, Appendix, PI. iii. 








THE WILD CHERRY 


Hush! 
Do not whisper even. 
Into the sight 
Pack all the senses. Light 
Itself away consumes 
And then re-lumes 
In this transcending white. 


Look! 
Higher, higher, higher 
Let the glance soar; 
It can attain no more 
Of joy this side of the end. 
Then breathless spend 
Sight here at Heaven’s floor. 


Know 
Phis lofty cloudland summit, 
Effortlessly 
Achieved each year, shall be 
For you, lost woodlander, 
A guiding star 
To a still ghostlier Tree. 


T. Sr. Quintin HILe 


Vol. XXXI. K 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Vorthern Indian Music. By Alain Daniélou. pp. 163. (Christopher 
Johnson, London; Visva Bharati, Calcutta. 1949.) 25s. 


The most authoritative book on the music of Northern India is 
A. H. Fox Strangways’s ‘ Music of Hindostan’ (Oxford 1914). With 
its author’s deep human sympathies, his capacity for musical appreciation 
and his knowledge of the music of the West, this is an excellent work, 
although it is only natural that there should be errors, seeing that the 
author’s experiences and data were gathered in two short visits to India 
and that he lacked intimate knowledge of Indian traditions. 

Alain Daniélou has an advantage over Fox Strangways in having 
devoted more than 10 years of his life to this study in India itself, in close 
contact with Indian musicians, while, having learnt Hindi and Sanskrit, 
he is able to tap Indian sources. In his enthusiasm, however, he has gone 
to extremes in rejecting all the advantages of a Western upbringing. 
Thus he accepts without question or doubts the data of Indian tradition; 
and all historical criticism is, consequently, automatically countered. 
It is assumed that the reader shares the faith which is the author’s 
warranty for his assertions. Without that faith one finds certain 
difficulties. 

What are we to say of a work in which it is seriously suggested that 
the deity Shiva was the author of books on musical theory? How shall 
we judge a so-called chronological diagram which begins with the 
Creator, Prajapati-Brahma himself, and, in the whole of a double page, 
fails to mention a single date? What of the references to the sublime 
Gandharva-Veda, said to contain all the secrets of sound, which, as a 
consequence of the persecutions of the Brahmins by the Buddhists, 
is lost to ordinary mortals, “* though the full tradition is said to survive 
among the mysterious sages who dwell in Himalayan caves ”’ ? 

The author attributes a much greater antiquity to various texts 
than do the majority of Western scholars. By dating the Puranas 
usually supposed to have been written in the Middle Ages—a millenium 
and a half earlier he is able to find therein descriptions of Minoan 
civilization. References to Buddhism in the Vayu Purana and even the 
mention therein of the Gupta dynasty of the first millenium of our era do 
not shake his conviction. The existence of epigrammatic condensations 
Sutras) of grammatical and other works is explained by the need for 
easily memorized texts at the time when the Brahministic tradition was 
driven underground. 


When the representatives of the old order who had been able to maintain their 
tradition underground through centuries of persecution arose again, their intellectual 
and cultural superiority was in many fields so great that Buddhism was defeated. 
In hardly more than a few decades Buddhism, by the mere strength of intellectual 


argument, was wiped out from the whole Indian continent over which it had ruled 
for a thousand years. (p. 16. 


This is a pronouncement of faith. 
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\s for questions outside the Indian field, where criticism is possible, 
the date of Arrian the Greek is put back 300 years, from the second 
century A.D. to the second century B.C. It will be surprising if historians 
of Arabic music have no objections to make to the statement that, “‘ In 
fact, the whole of the theory and most of the practice of Arab as well as 
Persian music is the direct descendant of the ancient Turkish musi¢ 


Coming to the actual practice of Indian music, the author quotes 


freely from the available sources and, in an appendix, gives the Sanskrit 
( nal. His Part II (*‘ Technique’) is by far the more valuable, 
embodying as it does many of the author’s gleanings in his long association 
with living musicians. Some points, however, are disputable, for instance 


the description of the Dhrupada—the most important and most highly 


developed of the ancient forms of Indian composition—as ‘‘ Alapa with 


words”’. An Alapa is an improvised prelude, mostly in free rhythm, 
elucidating the characteristics of the Raga to be sung. ‘The well-defined 
Dhrupada could in no circumstances be classed as an Alapa. This 
error presumably goes back to the term ‘ Ragalapanapadatmakam ”’, 
quoted in Ex. 126, which rather seems to imply a “* composition of which 
an Alapa of the Raga and words are essential components”. This 


indication is more in keeping with the actual form of the Dhrupad in the 
rare cases where it is still alive. 


\fter his historical introduction the author explains the theoretical 


basis of Indian music; and here agreement with him is impossible, at 
least if one is but an ordinary mortal with only documentary evidence to 
ro upon. A sentence on p. 37 runs: ‘*‘ The sounds used in music are 
those whose mutual relations form an image of the basic mathematical 
laws of the universe.”’ The general reader might suppose this to be a 
statement taken from the ancient Indian theorists. There is, however, 
no reference to mathematics in the older Indian texts of musical theory. 
Before the 17th century the rules were always empirically developed 
not from anything the intellect might deduce from musical sounds, but 
from what the ear perceived. The Indian ear being extraordinarily 
delicate and sensitive, the facts observed and recorded are admirably 
correct, as tests with Western instruments have proved. But the Indian 
writers, from the author of the Bharatanatyashastra in the second century 
B.c. to Damodara in the Sangitadarpana in the seventeenth century, 
accepted them without attempting to deduce underlying acoustical o1 
mathematical laws. The criterion for them was whether the sounds were 
pleasing to the ear. 

Rakti ’’—musical charm—is what matters. Damodara says: 


** Rakti is an inherent characteristic of music, whether vocal, instrumental 
or dance. Hence that which lacks Rakti is not called music.” 
Mi. Daniélou’s translation, therefore, of the definition of the term “* note ”’ 
as “sound that generates expression”? is philosophically wrong. The 
Sanskrit word “‘ Ragajanaka’’ means the sound which is capable of 
generating Raga (i.e. musical emotion). Not the expression is the 
essential characteristic of a note, but its capacity to cause emotion in the 
audience. [his acoustical-emotional approach predominates in the 
ancient texts. Mathematical calculations, such as M. Daniélou delights 
in, find no place in the relevant treatises and are foreign to the spirit of 


Indian music. 
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A serious error is the assumption upon which our author bases the 
whole of his theoretical section, viz. that the ancient Indians divided 
their octave into sixty-six parts. Pages 50-55 are filled with a diagram 
purporting to show the exact position of these sixty-six subdivisions 
within the octave; and the number 66 is the basis for much philosophical 
speculation. But what are the facts? Indian texts speak of twenty-two 
subdivisions of the octave—the Shrutis—which have a very real and 
practical importance. Since the range of music is taken to comprise 
three octaves, one naturally arrives at the number 66—not, however, in 
one octave but in three. 

The number 66 is not mentioned in the oldest treatise, the 
‘“* Bharatanatyashastra”’’. But Dattila, the author of the next one avail- 
able, chronologically speaking, refers to it, saying: “‘ If one takes the 
twenty-two sounds of the one Sthana and takes the three Sthanas 
separately, one arrives at the number 66.” Mention of the sixty-six occurs 
mostly in commentaries. Kallinatha, in the fifteenth century, writing 
on the thirteenth century treatise “‘ Sangitaratnakara ’’ by Sharngadeva 
who himself speaks not of the 66 but only of the 22 Shrutis), disposes of the 
66 notion. In his commentary on I, 3, 16 he discusses two theoretical 
views of the Shrutis, z.e. the recurrent and the non-recurrent, the former 
applying when the Shrutis of the higher octaves are repetitions of those in 
the lower, and the latter, the non-recurrent, when they are new pheno- 
mena. The 66, he says, are only explicable in the non-recurrent theory; 
but since the names of the notes are repeated in the higher octaves and the 
notes are consequently recurrent, it is evident that the Shrutis from which 
those notes are formed are also recurrent, otherwise the notes would have 
been given new names. Hence there are not 66 non-recurrent, but only 
22 recurrent Shrutis. No justification, then, exists for the theoretical 
division of the octave into 66. 

M. Daniélou founds his elaborate measurements of the tones of the 


“c 


Indian scale on an equation of Bharata’s “ pramana (standard) Shruti ”’ 


with the comma of Didymus, assuming that that interval is the basis of 


the construction of the Indian scale. This is far from probable. The 
context in the “ Natyashastra ’’—the only place where this Shruti occurs 
under that name—rather points to its function as quite other, namely, 
as the interval which divides the two main tone-characters of ancient 
Indian music: the Sagrama, beginning with a minor third; and the 
Magrama, beginning with a major third (a minor tone and a semitone 
from Sa in the Sagrama; a minor tone and a major tone from Ma in the 
Magrama—the notes of the gamut being Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha and 
Ni). The measurements in this book may be correct, but they bear no 
relation to what the early manuscripts available say on the subject. 

A useful feature in the bibliography is a list of unpublished manu- 
scripts, giving references to the libraries where they are deposited. But 
there are some sad lapses. Thus, referring to the ‘‘ Bharatanatyashastra ”’, 
the author says that the section on music is to be found in Chapters 
XXVIII, XXIX and XXXVIII. Now the sole existing edition of the full 
text consists of only 36 chapters. Music is treated in Chapters XXVIII- 
XXXIII. 

It is a pity, when an internationally recognized system of trans- 
literation exists, that the author should have taken it upon himself 


—_—~ 
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to add to the confusion by inventing yet another—and an indefensibly 
inaccurate—mode of transcribing Sanskrit terms.* M. Daniélou’s book 
is published under the auspices of Unesco. 


A. A. B. 


Haydn. By Rosemary Hughes. pp. 244. (J. M. Dent’s Master Musicians 
series. London. 1950.) 7s. 6d. 

Under Eric Blom’s editorship the ‘‘ Master Musicians ” series con- 
tinues to renew its youth like the legendary eagle. The latest specimen— 
or should one say “ eaglet,’’ because this is the author’s first book ?—is 
an attractive volume on Haydn by Rosemary Hughes which replaces the 
out-dated one by Cuthbert Hadden. Obviously there are many angles 
from which the subject could be treated. What Miss Hughes has done 
has been to follow the general plan governing the series and to produce 
a short book which is an admirable introduction to Haydn, whom she 
calls ** the friendliest and most approachable of composers.”’ Into it she 
has contrived to pack an amount of information and comment that is 
remarkable when viewed in relation to the vastness of her subject and the 
limited space at her disposal. Yet the effect is never one of congestion. 
[he main statistical material is happily stowed away in the valuable 
Catalogue of Works, Calendar, and Personalia which form the appendices 
here, as in other volumes of the series. To make the catalogue for a com- 
poser who composed constantly for over half a century must have been 
no light task. 

Before settling to the letter-press one turns to look at the illustrations. 
The frontispiece, an excellent reproduction of the portrait by Hardy, is 
the most attractive likeness of Haydn we have. On the other hand, the 
picture of a musician (hypothetically Haydn) attributed to Fuseli makes 
one hope devoutly that the elderly reprobate here shown was someone 
else. Maybe he was, for the curves of eyebrows and shoulders are unlike 
Haydn’s, though of course Fuseli’s characteristic habit of exaggeration 
may have been at work. Whoever was the subject, it is interesting to have 
the reproduction of this powerful and practically unknown picture. 

Haydn having so long departed from this earth, and his earlier 
biographers having raked in most of the historical material, present-day 
writers find themselves confronted with the choice of re-using that material 
or of ignoring the man and concentrating on his music. Miss Hughes 
has boldly decided to devote her first ten chapters to a life of Haydn, 
based on the accumulated material. She has done her job well and her 
narrative has an extraordinary freshness. There is something in her 
writing, with its power of trim and harmonious grouping and felicitous 
sense of word-colour, that calls to mind—if one may borrow an analogy 
from painting—the methods of Vermeer. Moreover, she has sifted her 
facts with scholarly care and, when necessary, has revised and brought up 
to date the findings of former biographers. She has even succeeded, by 
her own researches, in discovering some new information about the 
English lady, Mrs. Schroeter, to whom Haydn became so attached during 
his English sojourns. Only when dealing with the controversies which 

* We apologize to our Reviewer and to the orientalists among our readers for the 
omission of diacritical signs proper to the Sanskrit words.—Editor, ‘ M. & L.’ 
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have played a spectacular role in Haydn research does she a little dis- 
appoint expectation, for she avoids, though very carefully, any debate, 
simply giving the latest results. 

The second and shorter half of her volume deals with Haydn’s musical 
personality and his works. Here Miss Hughes’s awareness of Mozart is 
so strong that one feels him almost to become the hero of the book ; and 
when she writes of him her words acquire almost unconsciously an extra 
intensity and felicity, as when she says : “‘ Mozart was twenty-seven when 
he wrote the G major Quartet ; by the time he died, at thirty-five, he had 
expressed, in music of almost unbearable perfection, a whole world of 
human experience.” The relations between Haydn and Beethoven 
obviously interest her very much. She advances the novel idea that the 
reason why Beethoven derived so little conscious benefit from Haydn's 
teaching was because their qualities were similar and * their tempera- 
mental kinship too strong for them to have much to give each other ”’ 
Of Haydn’s relation to music in general during the second half of the 
eighteenth century, Miss Hughes has a great deal to say that ts interesting, 
as, for example, her delightful theory that Haydn’s string quartets 
originated in his street serenade music. His habit of octave-doubling 
between the instruments, of which she speaks, was not his alone, however, 
and to say : “‘ It was he who found that the minuet could stand speeding- 
up ”’ is perhaps true locally but not universally, for at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the minuet was (according to Brossard’s Dictionary 
of Music, issued at Paris in 1703) “very gay and very fast”, though by 
the middle of the century it had become moderate. 

Of the chapters devoted to Haydn’s music that on the vocal works is 
full of good things. Particularly happy is the account of * The Creation’ 
Here, as elsewhere, the musical examples have been chosen to admirable 
purpose. Strangely enough, however, Miss Hughes does not mention 
the thematic relationship between the Harmoniemesse and Haydn’s Sym- 
phony in Bb No. 98, both of which she quotes, just as later she does not 
say that the symphony she calls the Festino (on the English editions of 
which she formerly did some useful research work which she modestly 
does not mention) is the one usually known nowadays as ‘ L’Impériale.’ 


And why has she followed Dr. Geiringer in assigning Haydn’s first set of 


Canzonets to 1791-2? The bibliographical evidence is that they belong 
to 1794-5. 

Haydn's piano works are discussed with discrimination, and the section 
devoted to the piano trios is particularly useful. In the chapter on 
Haydn’s chamber music for strings one begins to feel the pinch of com- 
pression. Still, Miss Hughes manages to show the development of Haydn’s 
quartet style through all its phases. But in the final chapter the struggle 
between the twenty-four pages and Haydn’s hundred-and-four 
symphonies, plus all his concertos and other orchestral works, is too severe 
even for her dexterity. One is left with only a sketchy idea of Haydn’s 
achievements in the symphonic field, particularly in regard to his early 
and middle period symphonies. One has the feeling, too, that some- 
times, when she conscientiously disparages this or that work, she is 
censuring Haydn for failing to do something which he never set out to do, 
but which the students of musical history, looking back from the sym- 
phonic conventions of a later age, think that he should have done. But 
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the fact that some of her conclusions are debatable shows her book to be 
alive, individual and very interesting. M. M. S. 


The Oxford Harmony. Volume Two. By H. K. Andrews. pp. 241. (Geoffrey 


Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 1950.) 15s. 

For thoroughbass, Arnold ; for orchestration, Forsyth ; for com- 
position, Stanford ; for sixteenth-century counterpoint, Morris or Jeppe- 
sen. The names and books come immediately to mind. Fortunately the 


last word will never be said on any of these subjects ; nevertheless, most 
of us would be prepared, indeed well equipped, to face the future if there 
were no other books on these subjects. What of harmony? Popular 
biography and analysis apart, no other musical subject provokes such an 
incessant flow of books, and yet one cannot from the labours of nearly a 
century choose a harmony book which is anything like as sufficient as 
those quoted above Hindemith, in the introduction to his ‘ Traditional 
Harmony’ (1943), uses language even more glum: “ So one buys the 
latest harmony book, as one has bought others before it... perhaps at 
last to discover some of the secrets whose presence more or! less every 
musician suspects behind the curtain of music theory. It is as if one 
had only to draw this dark curtain aside to behold the mystery of 
the creative spirit ! But no matter how many harmony books one reads, 
they make no new revelations; and even the greatest minds will not 
succeed in making any, if by chance they undertake to write a harmony 
text-book.”’ 


Chere must be some deeper reason for this lack, other than the fact that 
the subject is not closed. ‘The first two decades of this century did as 
much as could be expected to define the period of purely tonal harmony, 
and we can hardly yet ask for a definitive work on later developments. 
I'wo reasons seem clear. The first is that there is even at this stage no 
obvious agreement as to the purpose of a harmony book. ‘The doubts 
are modern. John Playford’s ‘ Brief Introduction to the Art of Descant, 
or of Composing Musick in Parts’ (Part III of the roth edition of the 
* Skill of Musick’, dated 1683) is a treatise of counterpoint and harmony 
combined. Below its title is written ‘ setting forth the Exact Rules and 
Principles to be observ’d by all Practitioners that desire to learn to Com- 
pose Musick, either Vocal or Instrumental... . Walter Piston in his 
‘Harmony’ (1941) takes an almost opposite view, though he is not so 
foolish as to assert that a budding composer can do without a deep 
knowledge of common harmonic practice. 


There are those who consider that studies in harmony, counterpoint and fugue 
are the exclusive province of the intended composer. But if we reflect that theory 
must follow practice, rarely preceding it except by chance, we must realize that musi- 
cal theory is not a set of directions for composing musi It is rather the collected 
and systematized deductions gathered by observing the practice of composers . . . and 
it attempts to set forth what is or has been their common practice. It tells not how 
music will be written in the future, but how music has been written in the past. 


Dr. Andrews’s predecessor in the Oxford Harmony, Dr. R. O. Morris, 
is doubtful of the universal efficacy of the traditional method of learning 
harmony by writing it, which his book employs, but he does not say why 
harmony is taught at all. Hindemith in ‘ Traditional Harmony ” seems 
to have written a book in which he does not believe—‘“‘ I am consciously 
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taking this step backwards in the full realization of its relative unimport- 
ance ’’—in which circumstances it is not surprising if we remain ignorant 
of his purpose. Dr. Andrews courageously takes his stand: “ the stud, 
of music theory is primarily regarded as a means of acquiring the elemen 
of the technique of composition.” The wheel has turned full circle. 
Further, he is prepared to risk the sneer of the lazy by including as a last 
chapter a set of “ papers” roughly on the lines of the harmony papers 
set in some universities, in which “ an honest endeavour has been made 
to make the questions interesting and musical ’’—a claim that is more 
than justified. To go to such lengths necessitates the inclusion of more 
than a mere study of harmonic progressions. Accordingly the book falls 
into two parts : the first theoretical, a continuation of Morris’s book; the 
second practical, an application of this knowledge to the process of writing 
music. One is glad to note the word “ practical ”’ in such a connection. 
The layman’s idol is the conductor, a practical musician with a vengeance; 
and yet a knowledge of harmony, counterpoint and the problems of 
texture (gained by writing and scoring), which are the very basis of his 
art, are dismissed as academic irrelevancies. 

To deal with the first part of the book immediately brings us face to 
face with the other reason for the unconvincing multitude of harmony 
books, the fact that they are inevitably subjective. Fundamentally they 
deal not with symbols but with sounds heard or imagined. The author 
records the way harmony sounds to him; he can do no other. The 
reviewer is apt merely to demonstrate where his aural imagination differs 
from the author’s. The remark, “ That is not the way I hear it !”’, leads 
straight into a kind of musical solipsism. [he chief ground on which 
these mainly barren disputes may arise is that of modulation. This 
unfortunate word is notoriously susceptible of Humpty-Dumpty’s 
usage. There are some (Dr. Andrews is not among them) who would 
hold that, the key of C having been established, the chord of D followed 
by the chord of G constitutes a modulation so long as FZ is used. In 
contrast, others restrict modulation to mean the total supplanting of one 
tonality by another. It is clearly all a matter of scale, of the time allowed 
for the ear to form these impressions. One feels that Dr. Andrews 
perceives this difficulty and is uncomfortable when he writes: “ A key 
is said to be established when the dominant to tonic progression in it has 
been heard.... It is not suggested that this ruling is the whole truth 
or even nothing but the truth....”” He does, however, clarify his point 
of view in an outstanding chapter entitled, “‘ Modulation : historical and 
formal aspects’, in which there is a brilliant analysis of classical practice. 


‘ 


The first eight chapters “‘ give some account of the chief chromatic 
chords in use during the period on which the study of harmony is usually 
based (from the end of the sixteenth century to the early part of the 
twentieth) and examine instances of them in actual composition”. This 
comprehensive programme is fulfilled with a thoroughness never before 
attempted. For instance, the chapter on augmented sixths traces their 
origin, with examples, to Byrd’s “‘ extreme sharp sixth”, and then gives 
examples from Wilbye, Lassus, Monteverdi, Purcell and Kuhnau. After 
this we have examples from Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert 
and Brahms, each composer illustrating all three “‘ nationalities ” of the 
chord. Nor is this all, for there is a detailed discussion on the chords on 
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the flat supertonic and other degrees of the scale and—interesting 
minutiae—apparently authentic augmented sixths with other con- 
stituent notes than those found in “ Italian, French and German”’. 


Che danger of such a method, fascinating though it is to the trained 


musician, is apparent. The game of chord-hunting—* X marks the 
spot ’—-may well obscure the fact that chords in isolation have no 
harmonic meaning. Looking at the score with the key-signature to help 


you, you may call the first chord of Beethoven’s First Symphony a “ tonic 
chromatic seventh ”’, but the listener will call the first two chords a perfect 
cadence (if he calls the first chord anything it will be ‘ dominant 
seventh ’’) ; he will then be lucky enough to experience Beethoven’s 
intended surprise. A good many chromaticisms are nothing more than 
the placing before certain diatonic chords of their ‘ dominants,” with 
or without sevenths or other trimmings. It seems that Walter Piston’s 
notation, “V7 of IV”, for example, in the Beethoven—a notation 
anathema to Dr. Andrews—has the advantage of expressing what the 
listener hears, and further insists on the necessity of taking chords in 
indissoluble succession. 

Another danger of the method of this book, of which the author is 
aware, is that of ignoring the time factor. Some of his examples of 
augmented sixths, for instance, may well be regarded as such if they will 
but stand still long enough for identification. This they do on the printed 
page, but to the ear they are often no more than chromatic passing-notes 
or appoggiaturas of the dominant chord. Much the same is also true of 
some of the supertonic chromatic chords. 

Unlike Hindemith, Dr. Andrews believes warmly in what he is doing. 
An illuminating speculation—‘t Chromatic harmony in the diatonic 
scale system ’’—points to a path ‘“‘ along which men like Vaughan 
Williams and Sibelius have already travelled some considerable way. It 
seems that here lies the way to complete freedom without either revolu- 
tion or chaos.” 

Che practical section of the book calls for less comment, not because 
it is unimportant but because its vigorous combination of learning and 
commonsense, especially regarding choral dissonance, leaves one with 
nothing but agreement and praise. In a sense the book is hardly a sequel 
to Morris. Whereas the former was an ex-cathedra and even dictatorial 
statement with hardly any quotation, this is an historical study richly 
documented. Dr. Morris gave exercises to each chapter ; Dr. Andrews 
is not writing for the student who requires regimentation. To sum up, 
this is a work of scholarship and humanity, something much more than 
a mere record of past procedures. 


i 


Vincent d’Indy : la maturité, la vieillesse. By Léon Vallas. pp. 394. (Albin 
Michel, Paris. 1950. 
lhe first volume, ‘ La Jeunesse ’, of this substantial work was published 
in 1946. The author is to be congratulated on its achievement. The 
book will always have a place in the literature of French music. Vallas 
has recognized that such detailed treatment as he gave to d’Indy’s 
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earlier years was no longer called for, once the composer was in the saddle 
A third only of the new volume is biographical. The middle chapters 
are given to a general discussion of d’Indy’s art ; and then follows an 
account of the hundred and more individual works. 


Vincent d’Indy, so great a man and so influential an artist, is here 
depicted at full length ; and at the end of our reading we are full of 
admiration at France’s fortune in boasting a d’Indy to represent in musi 
the France that is not Paris, the France that is not brilliant above all and 
clever, the France of old deep-rooted loyalties, high-mindedness, solidity, 
honest pride and dedicated purpose. ‘ La Légende de Saint Christophe ’ 
has not won the world’s ear, and we gather from Vallas that to the French 
themselves the work (‘‘ ambitious act of a faith capable of moving moun- 
tains, the high synthesis or heavy musical summa of the artistic, philo- 
sophic, social, moral, political and racial ideas of an absolute, uncom- 
promising artist’) has become hardly more than a name. As a matte 
of fact, d’Indy’s intentions outsoared his genius. But as the testimony of 
a character and a life ‘ Saint Christophe’ is a glory of France. 


In 1886, when the story is resumed, d’Indy was already the composer 
of the ‘ Wallenstein ’ overtures, ‘ Le Chant de la Cloche ’ and the famous 
‘Symphonie Montagnarde’. He dominated the Société Nationale ; 
and now, says Vallas, began the long reign of Franckism, “‘ invented by 
d’Indy and his friends as a doctrine parallel to Wagnerism in the fields 
of the symphony and chamber music, without the composer of * The 
Beatitudes’ himself at all realizing the portentous scope of the move- 
ment which, by the sovran will-power of his ardent and authoritarian 
disciple, was launched under his colours’’. Paris would not have been 
Paris if the Franckists had had things all their own way ; and Vallas 
amuses his readers with quotations from Camille Bellaigue’s prickly 
commentary on their pontifications. D’Indy none the less zealously 
proceeded, 

more or less unconsciously, to a free transcription of his master’s story, establishing 
a tale a little different from the real facts but conforming to his own desires and 
needs as a propagandist: that of an unknown or misknown Franck, pitilessly 
opposed by his Conservatory colleagues ; Franck, Beethoven’s sole true continuator 
or heir ; Franck, the prince of musical architects, the creator or restorer of cyclic 
form ; Franck, a musician-saint, the patron of the Schola Cantorum that was to be, 
the precursor of the artistic and moral ideas of that institution with respect to instruc- 
tion, art and religion ; a Franck, all said and done, whom Franck the man would 
hardly have recognized 

Che Schola Cantorum opened its doors in the Rue Stanilas on October 
15th 1896, with thirty pupils. In 1900 it moved to the Rue Saint-Jacques, 
and soon the number of pupils was 150. Romain Rolland was ironical : 

\ public devoutly prostrated ; pious, intolerant disciples, quick to attack ; at 
their head a very pure and very cold man, self-willed and rather childlike, upholding 
the integrity of a religious, moral and artistic doctrine, explaining the gospel of 
music in abstract terms to the small class of the elect and calmly consigning to 


damnation Pride and Heresy . . . An apostolic function is exercised in the Rue 
Saint-Jacques ; souls are saved, and music. The rules of genius are taught methodi- 
cally, and hard-working pupils apply these recipes with toil and absolute certainty 


of mind. 


But d’Indy was a bonny fighter. There was a certain toughness in 
him, enough to withstand that terrible Parisian irony. In fact, he 
enjoyed a quarrel. As an old man, says Vallas, 
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His eagerness in a discussion was as keen as ever His prejudices had all the 
stiffness and violence of his youth ; they blazed up everywhere, above all in the 
authoritarian administration of his school 

Che Comtesse d’Indy died in 1906. He married again as an old man, 
and his biographer goes into some detail about this union, detail which is 
justified by the influence his second wife—whom he married after an 
association of some years—apparently had upon the compositions of his 
last period, when “‘ he wrote more, and more quickly, works of smaller 
dimensions (thirty in twelve years, from 1920 to 1931, as against seventy- 
five in fifty years, from 1870 to 1920)”. ‘* His twelve last years were to 
be different from his earlier ones and, in certain material and social 
respec ts, on a less elevated level.” 

Vallas’s chapters on d’Indy’s art are far from hagiology. The 
musician’s superb craftmanship is amply recognized, but the critic 
acknowledges “ the weakness of his melodic inspiration’’. Nor does he 
find in d’Indy’s harmony ‘‘ anything comparable with the innate feeling 
r the underlying harmony characteristic of Fauré’s style ’’. D’Indy him- 
self was inclined to disparage both flowing melodies and harmony itself. 
In his composition treatise he wrote : ‘ Musically, chords do not exist 
armony is not the science of chords.... The study of chords for 
their own sake is, from the musical point of view, an absolute xsthetic 
error.’ There arose a lively dispute between the harmonists and the 


] 


contrapuntists, which provides our author with material for pages 


agreeably evocative of a bygone Paris. The Debussists were not ready 
to agree to the nonentity of chords, and a war of words was launched, 
nominally by one *“* Willy ” (Henri Gauthier-Villars). But it turns out 
that the public which believed the amusing “* Ouvreuse ”’ letters on music 
to be by Willy was mistaken. The ‘ Ouvreuse”’ was Franckist for 
years—at a time, says Vallas, when Willy was depending upon Alfred 


Ernst’s guidance. In 1905 the letters suddenly turned Debussist, and this 
was because “‘ they were then drafted by Emile Vuillermoz, with a little 
touching-up by the signatory”. This sheds a curious light on the Paris 
journalism of the time. But if Willy was something of a rascal the **‘ Ouv- 
reuse ’’ letters were full of entertainment, and lucky is he who possesses 


the collection. 


Vallas’s detailed discussion of the individual works fills pp. 165-351. 
He has spoker freely of his hero’s shortcomings. Now he points to many 
and many a composition of a substance and a nobility which the 
world rejects to its loss. . R. C. 


L’esperienza musicale e Vestetica. By Massimo Mila. pp. 193 (Einaudi, 
Turin. 1950. 
Rosemary Hughes in her new book on Havdn disagrees with the 
theorv favoured by Wyzewa and Geiringer to account for the “* romantic 


crisis’? in Haydn’s art in the 1770s. They attribute it, in part, at least, to 


the impact of the * storm and stress’? movement in German literature. 


But Miss Hughes, seeing Haydn as the least literary of musicians, will 
have none of this. She goes on 
In anv ca there no need to seek for external stimuli. The events and 
periences of an artist’s life and the production of his works are necessarily linked 


a sequen t chronological or emotional cause and cffect His outward 
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experiences influence his art indeed, is so far as they shape his personality, which is 
the well-spring both of his art and of his actions ; but the two streams of his creative 
and his active life rarely converge outwardly but, flowing back into their common 
source, which is the artist’s inmost being, there replenish, in a timeless and wholly 
unaccountable way, themselves, each other and the source itself. It is even true 
to say, as a recent writer suggests, that, as artistic receptivity increases, the “* relation 
between impact and response becomes less obvious and less congruous”’, so that 

** almost any sense-impression may effect the creative explosion ”’. 

This is an observation in the vein of much that is to be found in the 
new collection of Massimo Mila’s essays, which abound in reflections 
challenging ready-made notions of the nature of music and its creation. 
He begins by exhuming Hanslick, the denounced and derided Hanslick, 
the bugbear of the Wagnerians and not of them only, for Tovey, too, 
execrated his way of laying down the law. But Hanslick’s anti-romantic 
essay, ‘ The Beautiful in Music’ (1854), is now re-examined and found 
to be “ the most important of all contributions to musical esthetics.” 
Mila’s approval is guarded. The famous old essay has its shortcomings. 
But Hanslick’s attack on esthetic theories of music based on the senti- 
ments aroused in the listener, and his affirmation that music does not 
consist in the expression of feelings, but in the intrinsic values of musical 
construction (“‘ the one factor, if any, competent to express feelings is 
dynamic intensity ’’)—all this, whatever Hanslick’s shortcomings, was of 
an order of thought very superior to the false sentimental xsthetic he was 
at war with, and “ which even now has not been finally exploded’”’. In 
a word, Mila finds in Hanslick a prophet of that contemporary musical 
objectivism “‘ which was a necessary disintoxication from literary and 
pictorial description and philosophic symbolism in music ”’. 

That Mila is anything but an out-and-out follower of Hanslick he 
shows in an exposure. Hanslick, arguing for the inexpressivity of music, 
cited Gluck’s “‘ Che fard”’, maintaining that that aria might just as well 
be sung to the words “ J’ai trouvé mon Eurydice, rien n’égale mon 
bonheur !”’ as to the actual French text, “‘ J’ai perdu mon Eurydice, 
rien n’égale mon malheur!’”’ But Hanslick ignored the fact that the 
French text has nothing to do with the words for which Gluck wrote his 
air; viz., “‘ Che fard senza Euridice, dove andrd”’, etc. The frame of 
mind is not represented by the statement, “‘ J’ai perdu”; the original 
text was a question, uttered in uncertainty and doubt. The esthetics 
of the case Mila puts thus : 

The question is resolved by the statement that music certainly expresses motions 
and aspects of the human mind ; but, just because such aspects find their expression 
in music and not in prose or poetry, they cannot be exactly designated in words, 
and only by a descriptive approximation can we speak of grief, joy, hope, despair 
and so on—all abstract objectivations of feelings which, just because they have found 
a verbal expression for themselves, do not correspond exactly to those specific motions 
of the mind which have found their form in a given music. . . . Music has its own 
expressive laws, which have nothing to do with the semantic mechanism of the 
spoken word . . . they are of another nature, they do not compete with the possi- 


bilities of verbal discourse, but realize other expressions precluded from such dis- 
course 


In the next section of the book, ‘The Understanding of Music’, we 
come across a saying quoted from the fifteenth century lutenist Lorenzo 
Gunasco of Pavia, which might have been made for Mila’s purpose : 
‘Ne la forma sta il tutto.” And another saying illustrates his gist : 
** Music is not, like language, a symbol, but is the thing itself that is to be 
understood. Its significance is its own aspect’? (Boris de Schloezer). 
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And yet another, this time from the eighth-century St. John Damascene : 
** All music is nothing but a succession of sounds that call one to another.” 
What is the “* understanding of music ”’ ? It is just what Dante’s apprecia- 
tion of music was not (‘‘ Che mi solea quetar tutte mie voglie’’, said 
Dante of Casella’s love-song). It is not to be merely soothed. It involves 
an active collaboration on the listener’s part and a strenuous exertion of 
intelligence and memory, the intelligence collecting and the memory 
recalling every nexus and relationship that link in time the fleeting 
phenomena of sound. The power that music has of suggesting fancies 
to the listener and even producing determinations of the will is undeni- 
able ; but it is an accidental, accessory effect that has nothing to do with 
the artistic nature of music. 

\s for the term “ expression’’, the danger in its use lies in the con- 
fusion induced between the thing to be expressed and the means of 
expressing it. We do not express something —not even a spiritual value— 


by means of music. Music itself is that spiritual value in its one possible 
vesture and expression. And Mila goes on 

The term “‘ sentiment”? is still more dangerous. People say that music is the 

expression of feelings, and think that it expresses joy, grief, hope, fear, resignation, 

hate, impatience and so on. Now music cannot express joy, grief, hope and so on, 

for the simple reason that these alleged feelings do not exist. They are abstract 


objectivations and generalizations which one of the natural sciences—psychology — 
has invented for its use and for our practical convenience, but they have no more 
real existence than the species of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. The feline 
family does not exist ; it has never been seen anywhere and never will be. Cats, 


tigers, panthers, lions and so on exist, but not a genus of cats, lions and tigers. . . . 
And so with feeling Joyfulness does not exist. There exist individual joyful 
persons. And the joyfulness of each differs so from that of another, conditioned as 


it is by various circumstances of time and place, and above all modified by the 
individual characteristics of the subject, that no sufficient elements remain to justify 
a generalization endowed with real existence . . . such objectivations belong to 
a particular form of expression, namely, speech, the operative mechanism of which 
is crystallized for practical purposes. It is only with the roughest approximation 
that such terms are adopted to designate analogous human realities manifested 
through another faculty of expression, namely, music. .. . The so-called ex- 
pression of feelings in the arts . . . is musical expression in music and pictorial 
expression in painting, while the terminology with which we designate these alleged 
sentiments is the crystallized residuum of their literary expression. 

In short, it is a mistake to look to music for something that is outside 
music ; for musical sounds are not properly used or understood as sub- 
stitutes for words, being totally inadequate substitutes for narrative or 
descriptive purposes, or for everyday communication. Excellent pages 
follow on the theme that the work of art is a form in which the artist’s 
personality manifests itself. That is the essential and divine element ; 
but we have no right to seek it elsewhere than in his work. Hence the 
necessity of learning the language he makes us of. ‘‘ Every other means 
biographical, psychological, anecdotal and so on—is inadequate and 
perhaps utterly useless.’”” On the next page is an attack on the con- 
ception, dear to the historians, of an artist as a link in the historical 
chain (*‘ the conception of the history of music as a chain shows up the 
most gloomy and mortifying materialistic determinism and kills the 
reality and creative liberty of the human mind, subordinating it to 
imaginary personifications of abstract concepts, trattando [’ombre come cosa 
salda’’). In this connection he crosses swords with René Leibowitz, 
champion of the Schoenbergian “ continuous synthesis ’’. 
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One could go on to mention several other suggestive passages, as that 
in which Mila illustrates his principle that “ the nature of artistic expres- 
sion is the manifestation of an individual personality ’’ by the example 
of Stravinsky, the master of the would-be inexpressive, from whose 
intellectual combinations 

there emerges an engrossing human figure ; ironical and tormented by a pang, the 

pang common to modern men ; incapable of the contident, sentimental effusions 

dear to the romantics ; and of this incapacity secretly regretful and secretly proud. 

Is there no humanity in this ? 


RB. 4. 


Chamber Music: the Growth and Practice of an Intimate Art. By Homer 
Ulrich. pp. 430. (Columbia University Press, New York; Cum- 
berlege, London, 1948. 32s. od. 


Enthusiasm for music is indispensable to the writing of any book about 
it. Unfortunately other qualities are also required—among them, 
scholarship and discrimination. Mr. Ulrich has been at great pains to 
cover the whole field of his subject, though he arbitrarily excludes all 
music for fewer than three players. But there is hardly anywhere a 
sign that he knows intimately the music he discusses or has formed his 
own judgment about it. The earlier part of the book is quite frankly 
based on the writings of others, including an unpublished dissertation by 
Eunice C. Crocker, to which frequent reference is made; and even later 
on, when Mr. Ulrich might have been expected to give us the fruits of his 


own analysis, he turns gratefully to the observations made by other 
writers. 


he plain fact is that he lacks the equipment necessary for a book of 
this kind. He tells us, for example, that 

Machaut seized upon the old Gothic motet, a sacred choral piece in contrapuntal 

tyle with a Latin text, and by substituting French love lyrics and performing it 

with one part played (probably on viol or lute) and the others sung began the process 

of transforming vocal into instrumental music. 
His account of musica ficta shows little understanding of what it was, and 
he has a very curious account of the development of harmony, which 
apparently consisted in the addition first of a seventh, then of a ninth, 
and later of an eleventh and a thirteenth, to the common chord. We are 
told that “‘ the dramatic passion of Brahms is transformed by Fauré into 
something disembodied, remote, and objective ’*—an opinion which 
must puzzle anyone acquainted with Fauré’s first piano quartet. The 
occasionally jaunty style may be forgiven. We can even stomach: 

This nuove musiche (we shall hear this phrase again, later in the chapter) was to give 
birth to the opera, was to give instrumental music, and thereby chamber music 


first long trousers, and was to 
Classical symphony 


, its 
make possible the homophonic style of the 


But it is difficult to be patient with an author who so far evades the 
duties of authorship as to declare of Haydn: 


If words fail one in approaching the 


evious works, what is one to do when the 
six quartets of Opus 76 are reached 


wr.tten about 1797 and published in 1799) ? 
I shall resolutely refrain from attempting even the most fragmentary analysis and 
shall be content to point out that Opus 76, No. 2, is * The Quinten ’ 


its descending 
fifths in the first movement give a clue to the origin of the nickname. 
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Nor can we have much confidence in a writer who maintains that 


hardly any work of Schubert's, or of many another composer, is as brilliant, as 


sparkling, and as as the Forellen Quintet. 


English music is hardly mentioned at all. There is a brief reference to 
Arnold Bax, Frank Bridge, Waldo Warner and Vaughan Williams, but 
not a word about Elgar, Bliss, Walton, Britten or Tippett, and hardly 
anything about the Fancies of the early seventeenth century. It is 
significant that nowhere in the book—not even in the imposing biblio- 
raphy—is any mention of E. H. Meyer’s ‘ English Chamber Music’, 


p iblished in 1Q40 a A. W. 


Early Chamber Music. By Ruth Halle Rowen. pp. 188. (King’s Crown 


Press, New York: Cumberlege, London, 1949. 20S. 


Che title of Miss Rowen’s book suggests a rather different enquiry. It 
tul yut to be mainly concerned with the sonata in the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries. Nor has it the merit of approaching music as 
i living art. Everything is discussed in categories—the instruments used, 
the style of writing for them and the forms employed. As a compendium 
of information it is useful, thouch it seems to contain little that is not 


here But mucl hat is said about forms and styles is 


available elsew 
t exclusively applicable to cha music, and there seems to be no 
realization that the composers were lividual personalities and not 


merely links in a chain of development. 


It is, however, a positive merit that the vcs is itten in a style that 
remained unaffected by the hideous jargon n widely current in 
\merica; it is clear and direct and always sensible. The author knows 


ha 


exactly what she want 


S 
‘ } ‘ | ] 
without any misguided 


to say and says it without pretentiousness and 
attempt to be breezy or amusing. There are 
omissions. There is no discussion of Rameau’s * Piéces de clavecin en 
concerts’, and no mention at all of William Young’s sonatas. But on the 
whole the survey is comprehensive and little of importance seems to have 
escaped Miss Rowen’s eye. One or two small points call for mention. 
Che discussion of the five-stringed cello might have been amplified by a 
reference to Praetorius’s picture of this instrument, and it would certainly 
have been improved by the omission of the traditional confusion with the 

1 pomposa. When North spoke of the composition of a special part for 
the organ he was thinking not of sonatas with continuo but of the olde 
viol Fancies, as the context makes perfectly clear. Nor can the basic 
note-values employed in eighteenth-century movements be regarded as 
an infallible guide to ul 


the tempo. 1. aR. 


The Choral Conductor. By Leslie Woodgate. pp. 80. (Ascherberg, Hop- 
wood & Crew, Ltd.., London, 1949. 5S. 


The Choral Conductor’ is complementary to its justly praised 
predecessor, ‘The Chorus Master.’ Leslie Woodgate’s practical 
experience gives him authority in these matters ; he is, moreover, able 


to convey his information clearly and entertainingly, with momentary 
rlimpses of that fire which must exist to kindle others in performance. 
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‘ The Chorus Master’ was a guide to rehearsal : this book is a guide to 
performance. Under the system of the B.B.C. and other large bodies 
the books will be directed at two different people, because economics 
dictate that a “ star”? conductor should spend his time conducting, not 
rehearsing choirs from scratch. One must always assume that this is the 
reason, and not an inability to deal with choral problems with the 
thoroughness which a chorus master would exact. New symphonies, 
after all, are rehearsed by the conductor from the beginning ; it is not 
left to a junior, or even the leader, to get the orchestra note-perfect. 

The alternative to this questionable compromise is the one-man 
arrangement which largely obtains outside the metropolitan bodies. 
In theory and sometimes in practice this is clearly the better course. Its 
failures have a simple cause : the chorus master usually knows too little 
about orchestral technique, or even is unaware that there are certain 
fundamental differences between choral and orchestral work, even if 
the latter be also mainly amateur. ‘‘ Choirs are composed of people who 
enjoy singing, but who do not necessarily feel that they should learn 
anything about the mechanics of music or its rudiments. They are content 
to sing by ear, and follow those who have studied musical notation and 
thus are able to read competently. Orchestras, on the other hand, are 
composed of instrumentalists who are obliged to learn their notes 
thoroughly and exercise their fingers and, in the case of the wind players, 
lips and tongues correctly before they can take part in any ensemble.” 

The most important chapters are those which help to overcome this 
difficulty. The advice given is not only technical ; that on tact with 
orchestral professionals is golden. There are also chapters on unaccom- 
panied singing, on seating plans for chorus and orchestra, on words 
short, but full of home truths) and on programme building, including 
a useful list of works for chorus and orchestra with full details of publishers, 
timings and scoring. 

[It would have been difficult to get more useful information into a 
book of this size; but since flat singing is touched upon—experience 
teaches that it survives the “‘ chorus master’ stage—the author might 
have mentioned a defect whose correction eradicates the fault almost 
entirely. I mean the tendency to sing major thirds and leading-notes 
flat, by dropping more than a semitone down to them in downward 
phrases or failing to push them up consciously in an upward phrase. If 
a choir can sing d: r: mandd’: t: 1: s slowly in tune it has little to 
fear in intonation. 

An interesting appendix supplies ‘‘ Some notes on the performance of 
Handel's * Messiah’. Mr. Woodgate is aware that ‘“ many choral 
societies base their financial year on the profits made from an annual 
performance”’. Perhaps for this reason he is not bellicose as to the prob- 
lems of scoring and historical fidelity. One gentle difference : ‘ It is 
hard to reconcile the words [of ‘ All we like sheep ’] with the music, and 
in most of the performances I have heard this problem has been avoided 
by the conductor. If we really think of the meaning of the words we 
cannot sing them cheerfully, as if we did not care.’ Why not? Does 
not Handel wish us to delight unthinkingly in going astray and suddenly 
to be appalled at the iniquity of us all? 


I. K, 
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The St. Matthew Passion. Its preparation and performance. By Adrian Boult 
and Walter Emery. pp. 75. (Novello, London, 1949.) 4s. 6d. 


** Ifa thing is worth doing at all it is worth doing badly.”? Such might 
have been the motto of musical evangelists like Holst and Allen and a 
host of other devoted proselytizers whose great labours have made this 
country the most musical of the world, taking as criterion (and what 
better?) the amount of great music performed in the provinces. It is 
precisely the success of this policy, together with the great progress made 
in wireless reproduction, which causes shocked eyebrows to be raised by 
a book which clearly advocates a similar policy in—let us brag for once 


a more enlightened age. 


Che ‘ obsolete’ instruments in the score—recorders, oboi d’amore, 
and viola da gamba—can be replaced by flutes, oboes or cors anglais and 
cello with so little loss of effect that they are hardly worth considering . . . 
the oboe and flute parts can be taken by strings.... There is no point 
in discussing further reductions ; it is sufficient to say that with a little 
ingenuity they can be made, and that it is better to perform the Passion 
with no accompaniment but that of a piano than not to perform it at all.”’ 
\gain, as to cuts: ‘* Cutting necessarily involves regrettable omissions, 
but need not detract seriously from the general effect.” 


These quotations seem to imply that Bach’s choice of instrumental 
colour is not a fundamental part of his conception, and furthermore they 
seem to pay little regard to the work’s grand design. It is hardly going 
too far to say that as Debussy in ‘ Pelléas’ weighed up the dramatic 
problems of timing and balance and solved them with elaborate care 
down to the last semiquaver, so does Bach reveal throughout this work 
the minutest apprehension of the same problems, while working in a form 
complicated by the additon of the meditative and spiritual elements to 
the dramatic. Nowhere is this niceness of balance better displayed than 
in the placing and length of the static meditations. ‘To sacrifice arias 
for the sake of getting on with the story is to make the work a jostling 
series of dramatic incidents ; and further it obliterates the sense of the 
terrible swiftness of events which Bach achieves when he does eliminate 


parentheses. Io cut the soprano solo, ‘* For love my Saviour now is 
dying ’’, precarious though it is, is to destroy one of Bach’s most carefully 
conceived effects ; it is an unearthly threnody, floating in mid-air with- 
out bass support, and the abrupt repetition of “* Let Him be crucified,” 
screwed up a tone higher, is the more overwhelmingly savage in con- 
sequence. Put the two choruses in succession, as one of the shortened 
versions suggests, and the effect is that of the same gramophone record 
repeated faster. Needless to say, the authors themselves set complete 
performance as the ultimate goal. One simply asks whether it is not 
late in the day to offer so many loopholes. 


In its details the book leaves little to be desired. All the conductor 
could wish for is here, including full information as to parts and scores, 
sound advice as to continuo realization, allocation of soloists and rehearsal 
planning. Most difficulties which can arise at rehearsal have been fore- 
seen and their solution propounded in advance. Further, every movement 


discussed in detail with timing, scoring and continuo instrument all 
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indicated. That nothing should be lacking, unexceptionable programme 
notes are also provided. 


I. K. 


The Story of an Orchestra. By Boyd Neel. With an introduction by 
Benjamin Britten. pp. 133. (Vox-Mundi Ltd., distributed by the 
Castle Press, London. 1950.) 10s. 6d. 


Of late years famous orchestras and their conductors have attained a 
lustre almost like that traditionally attaching to the stage. But anyone 
who turns to this ‘ Story of an Orchestra ’ expecting glamour will quickly 
find himself in a totally different and far more stimulating atmosphere. 
For here is a clear, simple, fast-moving account of the Boyd Neel Orchestra 
from its beginnings in 1932 to the present time, written by the autho 

who is also the orchestra’s founder, conductor and leading spirit) with 
a freedom from frills or vain-glory worthy of the best traditions of the 
Royal Navy, and a generous enthusiasm for his players and their devoted 
co-operation which glows in every chapter. Coupled to first-rate musician- 
ship, that co-operation is the secret of the orchestra’s successful career 

a career which began in a music room at Holland Park, led it to Salzburg 
and Lisbon, carried it on through the War and then took it right round 
the world on its remarkable tour of Australia and New Zealand. There 
have been triumphs and the orchestra has (as Benjamin Britten aptly says 
taught the public the distinction between Great music and Big music. 
But there have also been difficulties and near-to-disasters. Boyd Neel 
writes of these with a good sense and humour that are unquenchable. 
His tale of the concert at Coimbra and the serpent with a sore throat 
should become a classic. 


The book, however, is not mere narrative. Scattered through it 
pages are sayings wise with the accummulated experience of years. 
Here is one : “ It is useless to try to fight a hall. Never let it take charge 
of you.’ Most interesting of all, and perhaps most salutary, are Boyd 
Neel’s observations on the differences between English and Australian 
audiences. In Australia, he says, the mags of the people come to music 
‘with a perfectly open mind and without any prejudices ”’ 


M. M.S. 


The Church and Music. By Erik Routley. pp. 255. (Duckworth, London, 


1950.) Qs. 

Che great task of current theological thought, as of philosophical, is 
the construction of a scientia scientiarum, a synoptic view of all the sciences. 
One necessary step is an inquiry into the relation between religion and 
the arts, such as Mr. Routley has here undertaken. In such an inquiry, 
two questions have to be sharply distinguished : the practical question, 
** What use can the Church make of music ?’’, and the theoretic al question, 
‘“ How far has good music of any description a religious character ?” 
Mr. Routley attempts to answer both these questions in a short and 


therefore over-compressed book. A longer work could have been a 
thorough study of church music as a subsection of church history rather 
than the history of music; or an even shorter work would have 


sufficed to expound a theologically-based theory of musical zsthetics. 
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Subject to this general reservation, Mr. Routley’s book is full of 


interesting material Ihe layout is chronological : each chapter deals 
with a particular period, first giving a general impression of its ethos, then 
discussing the characteristic religious and musical developments of the 
time, and pointing out how these categories are interrelated. If one 
t stands out more clearly than any other, it is that the Church must 
kee p its music within certain limits. Beyond these limits it ceases to be 

1 to devotion and becomes an end in itself. Composers periodically 
need recalling within these limits, as for example by the edict of John 


NXIT in 1325, the Council of Trent (1562), and the Motu Proprio of 


Much matter is here assembled that will be fresh to musicians and 


more readily available to theologians than anywhere else, and the treat- 
ment is often suggestive It will be more easily read by theologians than 
musicians inie tne have had a classical education. Lhe proot- 


reaqain Was Cursory. cs. 4... 





Béla Barto! 1 wre nlangage. By Serge Moreux. (Richard- 
Masse, Pa 149 
Tr} I klet i part ol a series (Collection Priptyque devoted to 
m ic, literature and history. Che author’s task was rendered the more 
difficult by his having to dispense with musical illustrations, but, even so, 
he might have done more. In the last chapter, for instance, in which he 
discusses Barték’s technical lessons, he might, by referring pre isely to 
passages illustrati the points he wished to make, have facilitated the 
almost impossible task of following, and following up, what he says. 
The other cl ipters, In which individual works are discussed in 
chronological order, v: both in quality and method, the early works 
bei ubjected to somewhat airy generalizations, liberally interspersed 
with digression, the later ones to the programme-note type of analysis. 
The author has a number of interesting things to say, and he describes 
certain of the less-known works with enthusiasm; but he can hardly be 
said to have made the most of his opportunities. He has a tiresome 
tendency to describe melodies or technical procedures as being “ in the 
manner of *? another composer, among those thus mentioned being 
d’Indy, Milhaud, Hindemith, Berg, Stravinsky and Schoenberg. One 
feature of the book that provokes surprise is the author’s apparent 
familiarity with the inp tblished works of Barték’s youth, particularly a 
certain set of * Trois Burlesques’ for orchestra, which M. Moreux even 
describes (*‘ d’une cocasserie nettement dans la note straussienne ”’ 


But only one orchestral B irlesque appears in the catalogue of works at 
the end of the book. M. Moreux should surely have disclosed to us how 
he was able to consult the other early manuscripts. 
One or two other details invite a question-mark. M. Moreux asserts 
that Bartok made intance with French music as early as 1905 
hen, it is true, he visited Paris), but Kodaly has authoritatively stated 
that the composer's first contact with French music was in 1907. What 


} 
rounds has M. Moreux for maintaining that the ‘ Cantata Profana 
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has political implications? The theory may be true, but it is not 


strengthened by a mis-translation of the concluding lines of the work as 
‘* Désormais nous boirons aux sources claires de la liberté’’, when the 
original simply says, “‘ Their mouths will never again drink from glasses, 
only from clear springs.” The list of works is neither quite complete 
nor quite accurate. 


C. M. 


The Art of Ballet. By Audrey Williamson. (Paul Elek, London, 1950. 


12s. 6d. 


There seems to be an insatiable public for books on ballet, for they 
continue to pour out, and publishers, who are practical men, are not 
likely to print them for sheer love of the choreographic art. They all 
cover much the same ground, but show recently a curious tendency to 
divagate to the Far East, without the knowledge that might make com- 
parison interesting. Miss Williamson is one of those who cannot resist 
a skirmish on “ other frontiers’’, without the necessary equipment; and 
this is a pity, for in her own subject, the art of ballet, she is well-informed, 
shows considerable penetration and writes well. She points out the 
importance of the musical ear to the danseur noble, beside the qualities of 
tact and self-effacement. *‘ He can add enormously to the musical effect 
of a ‘ lift’. On his sense of presentation, his nobility and attack, the 
ballerina depends a great deal for the effect of her dancing in a classical 
pas de deux, A good danseur noble can enhance the apparent lightness and 
brio of his partner, and also the swiftness and balance of her pirouettes. 
On his acting power and sense of chivalry, too, depends the effect of the 
classical adagio as a love duet; formal, not passionate, but none the less 
an expression of idyllic romance through dance.” 


Chis is well put, and explains why certain male dancers, not in the 
first rank as technicians, are appreciated by the ballerina. In relation 
to the music also it contains a hint of value to the spectator. The author 
has a good passage too on vertical and aerial line in choreography, 
through the “ lift” of figures in the air. One would have welcomed 
sometimes a stronger personal reaction to certain important matters, 
such as divergent trends in ballet at the present moment. How one wishes 
that among the many rather non-committal books on ballet one might 
meet a really ardent expression of taste, like those two remarkable books, 
alone of their kind, which appeared in the middle thirties, by Adrian 
Stokes, that passionate and eloquent and also remarkably perceptive 
‘** balletomane”’. His appreciation of Balanchine is well worth turning 
to, at this moment of universal recognition of that great choreographer. 
But, though rather indirectly stated, it is clear from Miss Williamson’s 
enthusiasm for ‘ Adam Zero’, ‘A Miracle in the Gorbals’ and ‘ The 
Prospect before us’ that her preference is for the dramatic method of 
Helpmann and the narrative method of Ninette de Valois, and that she 
would not endorse Balanchine’s ‘‘ Choreographic movement is an end 
in itself, and its only purpose is to create the impression of intensity and 
and beauty’’. “* There comes a moment,” says Miss Williamson, after 
a series of abstract productions, when choreographic invention runs dry; 
ballet becomes merely a technical exercise and enters into a decline. It 
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is in that danger that world-ballet stands to-day; and only if the great 
workers in abstract style, the Balanchines and Ashtons, are balanced 
equally by dramatic creators in the line of Fokine, Ninette de Valois and 
Helpmann, will ballet maintain its vitality as an art-form historically 
inseparable from the theatre.”’ 


[here are many points one might raise in this passage and several 
words of which one would like a definition. I will quote instead from two 
broadcasts by Frederick Ashton on his principles of choreography and the 
production of a ballet, which contain an admirable reply. He states 
that he has been working all through his career to make ballet independent 
of literary and pictorial motives, and has been led to take his lead directly 
from the music, which is the method he now prefers. ‘ Just as the greatest 
music has no programme, so I really believe the greatest ballets are the 
same or, at any rate, have the merest thread of an idea, which can be 
ignored, and on which the choreographer may weave his imagination for 
the combination of steps and patterns.”” And again: ‘“‘ To my way of 
thinking, all ballets that are not based on the classical ballet and do not 
create new dancing patterns and steps within its idiom are, as it were, 
only tributaries of the main stream.”’ He goes on to admit that there are 
great ballets which are literary and pictorial, but that they are isolated 
examples, and that “if this line is pursued too strongly it will bring 
about the decadence of the dance. If the ballet is to survive, it must 
survive through its dancing qualities, just as drama must survive through 
the richness of the spoken word.” It will be seen from these passages 
that decline and decadence can be traced by different minds to two 
opposing factors. Personally I think it is for Miss Williamson to prove 
her point. Ashton, the richest in choreographic invention and the most 
musical of our choreographers, has surely proved his, not by words but 
by his ballets. 


Miss Williamson has an interesting passage on film ballet, of which 
she knows a good deal, having been present at the rehearsals of ‘Red 


Shoes ’—which one can well believe was very different in the imagination 
of Robert Helpmann, choreographer of the ballet, from the finished article. 
The book is illustrated by beautiful photographs. B. de Z. 


(Esterreichs grosse Musiker in Dokumenten der 
hoven.) Edited by Hans Rutz. pp. 


gemeinschaft, Vienna. 1949. 


eit. (Haydn, Mozart, Beet- 
36. ((CEsterreichische Buch- 


ap 
~ 
9 
Be | 


Selbstbiographien deutscher Musiker des XVIII. Jahrhunderts. (J. S. Bach, 
C. Ph. E. Bach, J]. W. Hassler, J. Haydn, J. P. Kellner, J. J. Quantz, 
J. H. Quiel, G. H. Stélzel, G. Ph. Telemann.) Edited by Willi 
Kahl. pp. 349. (Staufen-Verlag, Koln & Krefeld, 1948.) 


The Austrian book is handsome ; the German one an inferior pro- 
duction, technically, with poor paper and type that means a strain for the 
eyes. But while the former covers familiar ground the latter collects for 
us a quantity of out-of-the-way material, and immense industry is re- 
presented by the annotations. 
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Hans Rutz goes rather far in the other direction. It is all very well 
to be a foe to the footnote ; but he tucks away his references in an index 
so perfunctorily drawn up as to be almost useless. This is, all the same, 
a book worth having, and it is pleasant to browse among these ipsissima 
verba. Here, for example (an example chosen at random), is Reichardt’s 
account in full of Beethoven’s famous concert of December 22nd 1808, of 
which we have all read in Thayer or elsewhere. Thayer quotes from 
Reichardt, and others have summarized him ; but the whole is not too 
much. That night of bitter cold the critic sat with Prince Lobkowitz in 
his box for four freezing hours listening to the first and atrociously bad 
performances of the 6th and 5th symphonies, the G major concerto 

‘welches Beethoven zum Erstaunen brav in den allerschnellsten 
Tempis ausfihrte ’’) and a number of other things, including the Choral 
Fantasia, in which there was a breakdown. Reichardt’s verdict on the 
terse C minor symphony, that it was “ too long,” is excused by the cir- 
cumstances. A page later we find an essay by E. T. A. Hoffmann, of 1810, 
in which Beethoven is hailed as a “ pure romantic (albeit truly musical 
composer.” Dipping into the Mozart chapters we find somewhat light 
but appreciative words on the first performance of ‘Cosi fan tutte,’ from a 
Vienna paper, the agreeably entitled ‘ Journal des Luxus und der 
Moden’: ‘* As for the music, to say that it is by Mozart is, I think, to 
say everything.” But a little later the same paper censures the libretto : 
Truly regrettable is it that our best composers should spend their talents 
and time mostly on pitiable subjects. The present musical comedy is 
the most idiotic stuff in the world, and the performance is attended only 
out of regard for the excellent composition.” 


Willi Kahl’s book begins with J. S. Bach’s letter to Georg Erdmann, 
which is followed by C. Ph. E. Bach’s autobiography quoted from the 
German translation of Burney’s Travels. It cannot be said that any of 
Kahl’s eighteenth-century German musicians have bequeathed to us 
anything at all vivid in their writings. What a position Quantz, for 
instance, was in to illuminate the social scene ! But his autobiography 
if not without a point or two of interest (he found better singing in the 
Italian nunneries than in the theatres, so far as women’s voices went), is 
cut and dried. Kahl’s nearly 200 hundred pages of notes are useful, if 
the reader has young eyes. 


Rm. <3. 


Catalogo Musical de la Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid. IT. Impresos Libros 
liturgicos y teoricos musicales. By Higinio Anglés and José Subira. 
pp. xvi, 292. (Instituto Espafiol de Musicologia, Barcelona, 1949. 


Volume I of this notable catalogue, comprising manuscripts, was 
issued in 1946. Volume II is in every way worthy of its predecessor, and 
marks a further stage in the rapid progress of Spanish musicology during 
the last two decades. It was only natural that the publication of the 
treasures of Catalan and Spanish music should have roused interest in the 
other sources of both musical and historical value. The present volume 
is divided into two main sections, liturgy and theory, of which the latte1 
comprises Greek and Latin “* primitives”, medieval writers, incunables, 
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plainsong and figured chant—in all, 285 books. Each is catalogued in 
reat detail, with full collation, and a long list of contents. In addition 
there are particulars of bindings, provenance and previous ownership. 
lo students of liturgical history many of the rare Spanish works in the 
first section will be of great interest, but some of the items in the theoretical 
section can scarcely be considered books on music in the proper sense of 
the term, since only a small part of their contents touches on music. 
Che volume is well printed, and well indexed, as indeed is necessary with 
a purely chronological arrangement. From the preface we learn that 
Volume III will be devoted to *‘ Musica practica”’. Having regard to 


the high quality of Volumes I and II, all librarians will await its 
ippearance with lively interest. A. H. K. 
Music: an Art and a Business. By Paul S. Carpenter. pp. 246. (University 


of Oklahoma Press, Norman, U.S.A., 1950 


(he jacket makes this assertion: *‘ The leading question in musical 
‘ les to-day is not the breadth or depth of our music, but who receives 


hould receive) the largest share of the spoils.””. The author of the 
book, who died in 1949, was dean of the College of Fine Arts at the 
Oklahoma university, and conductor of the university orchestra. He 
has set out to write a kind of American equivalent of Rolland’s ‘ La 
Foire sur la place ’—an exposure of the self-seeking and money-making 
which the popularity of music (“* the largest of our arts”’) protects and 
encourages. He has his own recommendations to make. Above all, he 
wishes to see a state of things more propitious to “ the Living Art of 
Music,” and of contemporary American music in particular. Not that 
he is a narrow nationalist. ‘* Nationalism in music is a dead issue, we 
hope.’ But he regards the American public as victims of the ‘* World’s 


Greatest Composers ’? propaganda, and his desire is for a cleaner atmos- 


phere than that in which the commercialization of the ‘‘ World’s Greatest 


( mposers *? so wonderf lly flourishes. 


The phenomena he racily describes all exist east of the Atlantic, but 

in America the development of various well-known abuses is prodigious. 
All America listens to the same broadcasts, eats the same breakfast 
cereals, uses the same soaps, reads the same best-sellers, sees the same 
motion-pictures, smokes the same cigarettes, buys the same processed 
foods and keeps them in the same refrigerators.’”” And the provision of 
music *‘ has already entered the category of the nationally known and 
ynally advertised’. Centralization of control our author holds to be 
nimical to ** the well-being of our own national music’. *‘ No surer o1 
horter road to mediocrity opens for us than our continual substitution of 


the standardized for the unique, of the imported for the domestic, of the 


far-away for the nea [he pseudo-artistic and venal dictatorship of 
tne Musi Business 1S the enemy. 

After this prelude comes a ¢ hapter on * the ereat beast « alled radio’”’, 
the gist of which is that American radio is a money-making business ** not 
yet fully awakened to its responsibility towards society or its obligation 
to the American musicians who sit in its commercial orchestras or sing 


the unending cycle of its tawdry tunes’’. The pressure that exists in 
| 
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favour of programmes likely to be listened to by the largest possible 
audience is indicated by the fact that a single advertiser spends $22m. 
on radio advertising in a single year. Carpenter obtained from an 
official of one of the companies a statement on the circumstances of his 
purchase, on behalf of an advertising customer, of the first performance 
of Shostakovitch’s Eighth Symphony for $10,000. 


** Shostakovitch,” he said, “‘ has been built up by a huge campaign of publicity 
over aterm of years. In other words, a first performance of Shostakovitch now has 
enormous publicity value, aside from its possible worth as music.”” [The symphony 


was bought in the dark], “ and it turns out to be rather pleasant music—but it 

might just as well have turned out to be a flopperoo. It could have been, safely, and 

not lost a penny of its advertising value.” 

The English reader who has perhaps been flattering himself that in 
one respect, at least, we manage things better over here is now a little 
dashed to find that the Oklahoma dean has no better opinion of the 
B.B.C. than of the commercial broadcasters. But his information is 
imperfect. ‘‘ No one should be surprised,”’ he says, “* that no intelligent 
supervision of the musical output of the B.B.C. has been exercised.” 
This statement is supported by a reference to a book by W. R. Anderson, 
but it is certainly unfair to Broadcasting House. 

There follows an attack with tomahawk upon Hollywood which is, 
however, rather weakened by the author’s advocacy of a Gesamtkunstwerk 
of his own fancy (“‘ the possibility of developing a new art-form by the 
combination of a dramatic film with a musical score, played or sung by 
unseen musicians’). Hollywood, with all its faults, does at least know 
its own business; and we need not be surprised if the dean’s idea has 
failed to recommend itself there. Carpenter should have recognized that 
the nature of the film is ephemeral. Its highest expectation is a life of a 
few years. No composer of music is going to work seriously for such a 
mayfly purpose. In any case, the position today of the Aunstwerk der 
<ukunft of 100 years ago does not encourage a mixing of the arts. 

The chapter on gramophone music has its own rays of light to throw 
upon our civilization. What are “ popular classics ” in the gramophone 
world? The term embraces much. “ It means all-girl orchestras and 
magic violins, Indian love-calls at dawning or at the end of a perfect 
day. Half the women in America appear to believe that ‘I love you 
truly ’ is a legal part of a church wedding service. The other half think 
itis,“ Ah ! Sweet Memory of Life ’.”” Here again the figures are formid- 
able. More than 225,000,000 records were sold in a single year after 
the recent war, including 4,000,000 of ‘ The Missouri Waltz’. 

Other chapters deal with ‘* Celebrity Worship”’, ‘‘ Ascap ”’ and James 
Cesar Petrillo, president of the musicians’ trade-union (American 
Federation of Musicians), a potentate, indeed, whose character and high- 
handed ways are here vivaciously described. ‘* He and his union,” says 
the dean, ‘‘ have contributed nothing to the art of music.’’ In short, 
what America is experiencing to-day is “‘a gigantic struggle among 
vested interests for the dollars which the American people pour out to 
satisfy their desire for music ’’. It is testimony to the stimulating American 
air that the dean, after inspecting all these Goliaths, should remain at 
the end an optimist. He concludes: ‘‘ We should not have too long to 
wait for the flowering of an indigenous music culture. Our regional soil 
is rich. The ploughing and planting time is here.” R.C. 
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Harold Bauer: His Book. By Harold Bauer. pp. 306. (Norton, New 
York, 1948. 


Harold Bauer is probably not even a name to the younger generation 
in England, though he was born here (at New Malden, in 1873) and was 
so much esteemed as a pianist as to be awarded the Philharmonic Society’s 
gold medal in 1912. He says nothing about his origins in this auto- 
biography, but mentions that he cannot recall “‘ having had at any time 
a feeling of attachment to the country in which I was born”. He 
preferred Paris to London as a young man, and later on became 
Americanized. He is bitterly sarcastic in his references to England. 

Bauer, as a child, was a violinist, and years after he had changed his 
allegiance he once played the “* Kreutzer’ sonata (or part of it) with 
Kreisler as pianist. It was not a serious performance. Bauer says: 


There is no reason why a violinist should not play the piano, for that involves 
no particular strain. But a pianist cannot play the violin . . . A violinist has to 
adopt a distorted and twisted position of the body, which cannot be maintained 


without constant practice 

Joachim was interested in the young Harold but, although flattered, 
the boy was secretly glad that his father had chosen Pollitzer to teach him, 
‘for I knew that my new teacher would not require me to follow any 
longer the Joachim tradition of holding the bow arm tightly glued to the 


side when playing.” Violinists in these days, he says, can hardly realize 
‘the violence with which players of the Joachim school repudiated and 
denounced violinists who lifted the elbow”. ‘‘In England, where 


Joachim was a musical god, it was almost a point of respectability to keep 
the upper part of the bow arm immobile.” 

Chere is an interesting memory of Anton Rubinstein’s performance of 
Schumann’s ‘ Etudes Symphoniques’, in which “ he failed to turn into 
the major key at the point indicated on the very last page, and played 
the major chord only once instead of twice”’. Was it, Bauer asks, a lapse 
of memory, or did Rubinstein purposely make the change? “I shall never 
know, but the effect is so fine that I have always played it that way.” 
As for Clara Schumann, ‘“‘ I remember her performance of the Concerto 
and the ‘ Carnaval’ without any pleasure. Her tempi seemed too fast, 
and I do not recall any charm in her tone.”” There is a painful story of 
the refusal of an audience at the St. James’s Hall to listen to Frederic 
Lamond, for the reason that Liszt was there, having come to hear his 
young pupil ; and the excited public, hoping that the old master himself 
would play, made a demonstration of extraordinary vehemence—only 
to be properly snubbed. 


Che Paris chapters recall a strange character, Montague Chester, 
an amateur who “ had taught himself to read orchestral scores and 
possessed such an extraordinarily retentive memory that he was able to 
sing (in the most discordant voice) operas, symphonies and quartets 
practically in their entirety ’’. “‘ I have never known anyone, professional 
or amateur, who knew as much music as he did, or whose judgement on 
musical matters was more sane or reliable.” Delius puts in a characteris- 
tic appearance, making a profession of faith to the young Bauer, to the 
effect that the artist’s first duty was to find ways in which his own per- 
sonality could be expressed. ‘ An artist,” said Delius, “* will finally be 
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judged by that and nothing else. He must have ’’—and here he hesi- 
tated and finally found the expression of his thought in French—** une 
note a lui.”’ 

A generation that has never known that fine artist, Harold Bauer, 
should at least be impressed by the fact that to him Ravel dedicated his 
* Ondine’. x, €. 


The Complete Opera Book. By Gustave Kobbé. New edition. pp. ggo. 
Putnam, London, 1950. 30s. 


To a tone-deaf man this book of scores upon scores of opera-plots from 
‘Orphée’ to ‘ Albert Herring’, together with its illustrations (Caruso, 
for instance, looking wonderfully unchevaleresque as the Chevalier des 
Grieux and still less ducal as Rigoletto’s duke), must make the world’s 
preoccupation with opera seem more than ever inexplicable. How 
strange, that form of dramatic art whose devotees are in need of such 
handbooks to tell them what their favourite entertainment is about! 
That the industrious Kobbé, who first published his book in 1919, met 
a need is shown by the long list of reprints (ten of them in England, to 
say nothing of America), called for before this enlarged edition appeared. 
His success raises a suspicion that, beyond certain never-to-be explained 
situations in opera—the end of the first act of ‘Don Giovanni’, for 
instance, (what happens? or rather, why does not more happen?), and 
the scene between Briinnhilde and the disguised Siegfried in * The 
Twilight of the Gods * (why does the omnipotent Ring not protect her? 
there is much in the action even of favourite works to which average 
opera-goers have no clue. 

Kobbé does not profess to be a mentor. Occasionally he throws in an 
appreciative word about the music, and there are a certain number of 
musical illustrations; but all this is incidental, for his job is simply to tell 
the story. ‘*‘ Complete” in the title is hyperbole. It would have been 
impossible to cover such a field in 1,000 pages. Kobbé’s selection was 
largely governed by the operas in vogue at New York and Chicago a 
generation ago. To this he added as time went on, rather incautiously 
including a number of still-born works. After his death certain gaps 
were filled and additions made by Katharine Wright and Ferruccio 
Bonavia. We may test the completeness of the book by the treatment of 
the first composer considered, Gluck. Of the five famous operas, ‘ Alceste’ 
and the first ‘ Iphigénie’ are omitted. There are accounts of four 
Mozart operas, and then in the appendix a fifth, the ‘ Seraglio’. Perhaps 
the vogue French opera enjoyed in New York under the Hammerstein 
regimen explains the generous consideration given to Massenet; and 
Kobbé includes several Donizetti operas long neglected in London. 
The importance of the Italian colony in New York may explain the 
number of secondary Italian composers he finds room for (Leoni, Manci- 
nelli, Franchetti, the Ricci brothers and Catalani). ‘ Le Vieil Aigle ” 
by Raoul Gunsbourg is included, presumably on account of the Chicago 
produc tion in IQIQG. 

Then several minor German composers, such as Brill, Blech, Nessler 
and Thuille, are admitted. On the other hand, if this had been an 
English production, Rimsky-Korsakov, here represented by two works 
only, would have been more generously treated on the strength of the 
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attention that has been given to his operas at Sadler’s Wells and else- 
where. English opera is fairly represented, but it might have been bettet 
to mention Ethel Smyth’s * Wreckers’ rather than her ‘ Féte Galante’ 
Che space allotted varies greatly. Two sentences sum up ‘ Luisa Millet 


The story is a gloomy one. The first act is entitled Love, the second 
Intrigue, the third Poison.’’ On the other hand, Kobbé tackles Wagner’s 
Ring’ like a man. He was an ardent Wagnerian, for whom the power 
of the music overrode all evervday prejudices. ‘*“No one,” he says, 


of the first act of ‘ The Valkyrie,’ *‘ stops to think during that 
vassioned scene that the close relationship between Siegmund an | 
eglinde would in these days have been a bar to their legal union.”’ 


I 
S 
Not quite such virtue is allowed Mozart’s *‘ Figaro’ music; “ it is thanks ”’, 


he says, ‘“‘ to the elusive subleties of the original text and the clumsiness 
of the average English translation that it is quite possible—especially 
1 this advanced age to attend a perlormans € or” Le Nozze di Figaro ’ 
\ out imperilling one’s morals”’. we On 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of ‘ Music © Letters’ 


WHEELS 


S 
Dr. Keys’s expression “ song-sequence ” (‘ Music & Letters’, XX XI, 
p. 174) strikes my eye, for the absurd term “ song-cycle ”’ is what we 
have become accustomed to in such a connection. It would interest me 
to know when “ cycle ” was first accepted in English as the denotation of 
anything so un-wheel-like as ‘ The Winter Journey ’ or a complete 
performance of Beethoven’s symphonies. 


What could be less circular than the progress of Schubert’s two 
heroes ? The Miller goes downstream; the jilted lover of ‘ The Winter 
Journey * goes on and on—in no straight line no doubt, but certainly not 


in rings. Itis made particularly clear that he sets his face against a return 
to’ his starting-point. When such a chance collection as ‘ The Swan 
Song’ is called a cycle, words become empty of meaning. 

\ ‘** Beethoven cycle ”’ suggests a nightmarish idea: the performance 


of the symphonies from Op. 21 to the ‘ Hymn to Joy’, with a return 
journey in reverse, from the last D major chord backwards to end on a 
dominant seventh in F. But this is not what the cyclists mean. Our 
poets have often used the expression ** sonnet-sequence ” and, as a 
reprover of all cycles that are not round, I applaud Dr. Keys’s “ song- 


sequence ’’. 
London, S.W. A. M. McL. 
*** Tennyson countenanced “ song-cycle ”’ (see the foreword to ‘The 
Window ; or, The Song of the Wrens’).—Editor, ‘ Music & 
Letters ’ 
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*HORTUS MUSICUS’ 

Such is the titk—borrowed from the Hamburg organist Reincken, to 
whom Bach paid the honour of visits and transcription—of a series of 
chamber music ranging from Dufay to C. P. E. Bach, which the Baren- 
reiter-Verlag, Kassel, is bringing out. Some of the works included have long 
been out of print, and some have hitherto been unpublished. The pub- 
lishers claim that, apart from its use in public, the collection has a special 
function in serving the needs of music-making in the home by providing 
‘a wealth of genuine, significant ‘ Gebrauchsmusik ° in the best sense of 
the word.” 

To judge from the numbers to hand, the claim is amply justified. 
Prominent among them is a re-issue of pieces from ‘Telemann’s ‘ Der 
getreue Musikmeister ’, a fortnightly periodical of music from his own and 
other hands which in the eighteenth century served those objects which 
are now Barenreiter’s. Scrupulously edited by Dietz Degan, these 
comprise sonatas for treble recorder, for violin, for flute and for cello. 
In most cases they are suitable for alternative instruments. There are 
also duets for recorders, a trio sonata with two recorders, songs, and an 
album of keyboard music. This last is mainly by other composers, 
notable Goerner, who contributes a virile ‘ Passacaille’ and a dashing 
piece curiously entitled ‘ Trouble-Féte’. Telemann contributes a 
‘ Partia’, the refrain of whose rondeau begins with the first eight notes of 
the Austrian Hymn; and an ‘ Ouverture burlesque’, which has an 
introduction “ a la Polonaise” and a Giga with Scarlattian skips. He 
is also responsible apparently for an engaging piece, ‘ La Poste’ 
written as a gigue for the left hand, while the right supplies the post-horn 
calls. 

Other items in ‘ Hortus Musicus’ are a sonata for two viole de gamba 

or violas) and continuo by Fux. Appropriately enough, the two melodic 

instruments are in canon, and good canon at that. Once or twice the 
continuo realization is suspect. There is one six-four in the slow move- 
ment which Fux could hardly have tolerated. Slight and airy are J. C. 
Bach’s three trios for two violins and cello, here printed for the first time. 
Locatelli’s flute sonatas will raise him in the esteem of many. The slow 
movements are harmonically adventurous, and nearly all the fast move- 
ments have downright recapitulations in their second parts. It remains 
to welcome Haydn’s delightful Twelve German Dances for two violins 
and cello. The trio of the seventh has found its way into Symphony No. 
83 (‘ La Poule’). If that symphony were not as fine as it is, it would still 
be worth a hearing for its trio. 

Other interesting items advertised in the first fifty numbers are the 
first issue of a Handel flute sonata, duets by Lasso, English Fantasies of 
the seventeenth century and the incidental music from Purcell’s ‘ Fairy 
Queen ’. A catalogue is obtainable from Mr. S. Dann, Highcroft Cottage, 
West Hoathly, or from Schott’s. 

I. K. 
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RUSSIAN MUSIC 


Songs by Rachmaninov : O, stay, my love ; In the silent nght ; The harvest 
of sorrow, from Op. 4. The little island ; O, do not grieve, from Op.14. 
Before my window, from Op. 26. (Boosey & Hawkes, 2s. 6d. each.) 
Rachmaninov’s Etudes- Tableaux, for piano, Op. 39, nos. 1-9. (Boosey 
& Hawkes, 3s. each. 


Prokofiev’s Third Piano Concerto. (Boosey & Hawkes. Full score. 
50S. Prokofiev’s Musiques d’enfants, for piano solo. Boosey & 
Hawkes, IOS. 


Stravinsky’s Danse Russe, transcribed for violin and piano by 
the composer and S. Dushkin. (Boosey & Hawkes, 3s. 


[hese re-issues, welcome in themselves, invite re-assessment. Rach- 
maninov’s essentially lyrical genius is at its best in the short forms, and 
the reappearance of the songs is a reminder of their passionate beauty. 
Op. 4, No. 1, is not characteristic ; but Nos. 3 and 5 are both fine songs, 
lacking the later integration of voice and piano parts but full of youthful 
ardour. The two songs from Op. 14 are generally regarded as the best of 
the set—* The little island ’ is a gem of simplicity and ‘ O, do not grieve ’ 
moves to a climax the greater for the austerity of its opening. Op. 26, 
the set including ‘ To the Children’, shows the composer at the height 
of his powers. ‘ Before my window’ is a perfect lied, restrained of speech, 
with a truly lovely quiet climax in the piano part. 


By comparison the set of Etudes-Tableaux is a failure. Dated 1917, 
these pieces seem to reveal a tired and cynical spirit. Some are excessively 
difficult, and suffer from an harmonic elaboration out of proportion to 
their length and meagre subject-matter. An exception is the second, a 
finely sustained, melancholy melody, whose inspiration lasts as long as 
the piece itself. Whatever weaknesses these pieces contain they are well 
clothed and written with an infallible ear for the sound of the instrument. 
Chey are evidently not intended to be played en suite ; all but the last are 
in the minor. 


Prokofiev’s Third Piano Concerto has a certain justifiable popularity. 
As this handsome score shows, it is beautifully orchestrated, and one feels 
that the composer has stirred himself to produce distinguished material 
instead of relapsing into the “ easy come, easy go’ manner which some- 
times disfigures his work. The first movement is mainly in toccata 
style ; the second a set of variations whose theme is one of his beloved 
whimsical marches but which later attains a rare warmth of feeling ; the 
third is a robust movement in three-four time with a leaf taken from 
Rachmaninov’s book. Incidentally, the clarinets and horns appear in 
the score as they sound ; and why not? One or two of the twelve short 
pieces, all picturesquely titled, in ‘ Musiques d’Enfants’ have a charm 
more than superficial, and all of them are ready to find new sonorities. 
They surely need pedal indications, especially since they are intended 
for children to play. Stravinsky’s ‘ Danse Russe’ is a mettlesome war- 
horse warmly to be recommended. 


i. &. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


Benjamin Frankel’s String Quartet, No. 1, Op. 14. (Augener. Minia- 
ture score, 3s.) C. H. H. Parry’s Two Intermezzi, for string trio. (Curwen. 
Score and parts, 4s.) Thomas B. Pitfield’s Sonatina, for flute and piano. 
Oxford University Press, 5s.) Robin Milford’s Lyrical Movement, for 
B flat clarinet and piano. 2.8 ~,, 45. 6d. Robin Milford’s /dyl/, for 


violin and piano. (Augener, 3s. 


Encouraged by the success of Frankel’s subsequent quartets, the 
publishers have issued his first. Like the others, it is full of good ideas 
enthusiastically carried out. Even the few apparently loose passages show 
an engaging enjoyment of the process of composing, reflected in picturesque 
directions like sosfirando and trionfante. Incidentally the slow movement, 
which is the third of four short movements, is marked espressivo ma sertoso. 
What a commentary on our musical times is the tell-tale word ** ma”’ 
demonstrating a fear of arousing titters by expressing emotion ! Frankel 
need not worry. He obviously has, pace the Stravinskian view of music, 
something to express ; and he does it with zeal and a deep appreciation 
of the sound of the medium. 


Parry’s Intermezzi, though not in any way momentous, offer simple 
opportunities for domestic enjoyment. There is a misprint in both score 
and parts at the twenty-third bar of the first piece, where the cello’s last 
note should be A. As it stands, there is an untidy edge to the progression 


and untidy is the last adjective for such shapely and innocuous music. 


Pitfield’s Sonatina is another piece in the slight and lyrical genre 
which the composer is fast making his own. It is airy and unpretentious. 
Chree movements are unashamedly sectional, whilst the slow movement 
is not long enough to develop sections at all. he flute part 
is moderately difficult. ‘There is a marked economy of notes and some 
charming turns of harmony. 


Milford’s main time-signature of 6-4 and a predilection for chromati« 
ninths give his clarinet piece a Delian flavour. It is none the worse for 
this, for there are also authentic beauties, notably a happily flowing 
stream of melody and figuration matching its fifteenth-century motto : 
‘* Hit is full merry in feyre foreste to here the foulys song.’ It is in fact a 
movement lyrical in the positive sense (not merely undramatic). ‘There 
are several difficult passages, though not unrewarding, for the clarinet. 

Phe violin piece, 1941, does not seem so distinguished in melody and 
harmony as other recent works of Milford’s. The craftsmanship with 
which the work is built up from two short figures is imposing, but the 
figures themselves are rather commonplace. The writing for both instru- 
ments is, however, effective, though, as with all Milford’s music, a 
sensitive mind is needed to catch the flickering changes of mood. 


bE 
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HYMNS ANCIENT & MODERN 


Hymns Ancient & Modern. Revised Edition. (William Clowes, London. 
1950. gs. 6d. 


The tide has been running strongly against ‘Hymns Ancient & 
Modern’ in sophisticated places, but this new edition is an important 
indication of the staying power of a collection first published in 1861. 
Luard Selby’s drastic revision of 1904 failed, according to popular 
tradition, through two insuperable objections: the first, that No. 27 was 

» longer ‘** Abide with me’”’, the second, that the editor had had the 
effrontery to print Charles Wesley’s *‘ Hark! how all the welkin rings ”’ 
tead of the anonymous “‘ Hark! the herald-angels sing’’. The Puritan 
eed of 1904 did not, however, fall on entirely stony ground. Its fruit 
gathered in the ‘ English Hymnal’ of 1906. 


Che present edition takes a middle path. Mindful of 1904 it has, in 

the earlier part at any rate, kept the same numbers for the well-known 
mns. Original texts and music have sometimes been passed over for 
versions which are simpler or which, without being improvements, are 
yw ineradicable through long and affectionate usage. If words have 
been altered an indication is made; unfortunately the same is not true of 


the harmonies of the tunes 


The old edition, with its two supplements, included nearly 800 
hymns Chis contains 636. ‘Those omitted are the justly unhonoured 
d sung, together with those whose end is (or ought to be) near. 


Notably absent are ‘* The voice that breathed o’er Eden ’”’, ‘* Hushed was 


he evening hymn” and “ Sunset and evening star’ with Parry’s tune. 
\lany maunderings disappear, as do such gems as “‘ Safe home, safe home 
port! Rent cordage, shattered deck. . . .’ One regrets that in the 
pruning two good tunes have disappeared, ‘ Allein Gott in der Hoh’ sei 
EF] and the s iperb twelve-line *‘ Old 113th’ 
But the music editors (the late Sir Sydney Nicholson, G. H. Knight 
| John Dykes Bower) have greatly strengthened the book. Prominent 


imong the 110 tunes new to ‘ A. & M.’ are chorales set to translations of 
tne proper words wW. Hi. Harris contributes three new tunes. He has 
ageously essayed the almost impossible strophic setting of “ Lead, 


kindly Light ’’ (its other two tunes are included, never fear!); he may 
well wean some congregations from the deplorable ‘ Beatitudo’” by his 
ilternative tune for ** How bright those glorious spirits shine ”’ 

\xes are not ground, nor by-ways explored. ‘The book can truly 


im to be ** A consolidation of all that has been gained over many a 
year’, and it will be widely and deservedly welcomed as such. 


= & 











CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of ‘ Music @& Letters’ 


‘THE OLYMPIANS’ 
Sir, 

Anch’ io sono compositore—and, indeed, one who has tried his hand at 
opera. I therefore went to see ‘The Olympians’ not merely to be 
casually entertained or for the social occasion, but for the sake of the 
lessons that were surely to be learned from the collaboration of two such 
men as J. B. Priestley and Arthur Bliss. I went with the maximum of 
well-wishing and with hopes pitched high, for Priestley was a successful 
man of the theatre and Bliss, much of whose music I greatly admire, had 
shown in his ballets a pronounced feeling for the stage. My disappoint- 
ment was keen when I found that neither librettist nor musician had 
approached the problems of opera with any certainty. IfI put on paper 
some of my impressions it is with no intention of mere disparagement but 
to draw a useful conclusion or two. Let me first say that opera means for 
me the art of such men as Verdi and Puccini and music-drama that of 
Wagener or Strauss. 

Of the authors of ‘ The Olympians’ I hold the librettist to be the 
greater culprit. His original idea was delightful, but he never quite 
made up his mind about the treatment. On the whole he inclined 
towards opera. Bliss’s bent, on the other hand, was decidedly in the 
direction of music-drama—by which I mean that his too consistently 
lush, contrapuntal orchestration ignored the lightly accompanied recita- 
tive so often telling in Puccini. 

Let me glance at the libretto. The first act might have been first-rate. 
There were gusto, movement and expositional interest and incident. 
But surely it was a mistake to abandon so soon the important expositional 
character of the inn-keeper.) Priestley, however, showed his miscalcula- 
tion of effect by his long poetical sentences, such as are quite useless in 
opera. Because of the inevitable slowing-up caused by music the gist of 
such sentences is lost by the listener before their end is reached. I would 
argue that the poetry in opera should come from the orchestral pit (my 
witnesses are Verdi and Puccini). The case of music-drama is different. 
Here the convention is that scenes which in the spoken theatre would last 
only five minutes are protracted to twenty, while we dreamily bask and 
bathe in fine music. 

Timing is vital in opera. Think how in that marvellous third act of 
* La Bohéme’ Puccini interrupts his lovely “‘ Addio senza rancor ” with 
the quarrel between the other pair of lovers. He knew well that nothing, 
however beautiful, should go on for long. Think again of Anne and 
Fenton in ‘ Falstaff’. Verdi would not allow them to finish their love- 
duet even once. But how the interruptions make the opera sparkle! 

What is Act II of ‘The Olympians’? A masque? It is certainly 
not opera. Here an opportunity was missed, the opportunity of a Jane- 
Austenish party, complete with chaperones, transformed by the coming 
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effected (a) by the nature of the harmony, (4) the type of melody (con- 
junct or angular or leaping), or (c) by the orchestration (different instru- 
ments for different characters), or, of course, all three. One person only, 
the heroine’s father, was distinctly characterized in ‘ The Olympians.’ — 
To sum up: the first act contained a deal of what I consider to be 
good opera. The keener, then, became my disappointment as the work 
went on. But even in the first act, where Priestley gave Bliss his one real 
opportunity, Bliss ignored it. I refer to the scene where the two young 
people meet for the first time. The Poet is full of himself and of his new 
play. He says to the girl: *“* Here—read this! I want to see how this 
scene goes’, or words to that effect. They begin rehearsing and, as they 
read, fall in love. Here surely the music should have started in an 
extremely stylized fashion (even a parody, although so dangerous in 
opera, might have been effective here), without any real emotion. And 
then, as their feelings for each other quickened, it should have gradually 
warmed and become human—and, well, love music. As it was, Bliss’s 
eloquence went for litthke—dramatically for nothing at all. How I wished, 
by the end, that I could have pitied or hated someone or been moved by 
someone's fate in the drama! In that dissatisfaction I found a lesson. 


‘TERPANDER. 


FRENDS IN VIOLIN PLAYING 
SY, 

The letter in the April ‘ Music & Letters’ was characterized by the 
late Mr. Bonavia’s sincerity and clarity of mind. With one judgement 
of his, however, namely, that which he passed on Jan Kubelik, I did not 
feel altogether satisfied. 

It is true that Kubelik was an astounding technician, There was 
nothing he could not do with his bow and fingers. This resulted in almost 
magical effects. Yet they were effects of true musical convictions, with 
no attempt made at copying contemporaries. Kubelik’s art was very 
individual, and I have heard no one since with that purity of tone, pro- 
duced not with the unremitting, nauseating vibrato used by present-day 
violinists, but by the manipulation of the bow in a special way. 

Well do I remember my great-uncle Joachim’s taking me to one of 
Kubelik’s Berlin recitals. We sat in the first row, and Kubelik, when he 
saw Joachim, was obviously panic-stricken. He began with Bruch’s G 
minor concerto ; and on the long-sustained G in the first bar his bow was 
shaking ! In a few seconds, however, he settled down and gave a superb 
performance. 

Joachim was enthusiatic, and said to me: *“ But he plays beautifully ! 
That clear, flute-like tone! That truly musical phrasing! Why do 
people say he is merely a technician ? ”’ 

We went into the artists’ room, and Joachim congratulated him most 
sincerely. Kubelik also played some Bach, and he ended up with fire- 
works, which Joachim equally enjoyed, for, unlike many highbrows, he 
had no objection to ending a recital with a group of small pieces. On 
the contrary, he approved of the practice, saying that after the tension 
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if listening to great music the mind naturally liked to relax and enjoy 
easily-digested musi Chat evening made a great impression, though 


I was very voung and I have never forgotten the expt rience, as vivid 
to-dav as though it happened last night. 

Crue, in later years Kubelik’s playing did become mechanical and 
almost meaningless, for he lost his nerve and with it all control. It is 
strange what tricks nerves can play. Some violinists endowed with real 


musical feeling lose their balance utterly when facing an audience. ‘They 


mav execute the notes faultlessly, but that is all. ‘The musical essence 
which should vibrate in the notes vanishes. When nerves get the uppet 
hand, inspiration disappears. A good teacher can remedy this un- 
balanced state of the nerves when the pl iyel is young and gifted. But 


once it attacks you in later vears nothing can cure it. Such a state is 

ften due to over-practice ; or to too many concerts without rest ; or to 
some shock, such as Kubelik experienced when the Channel packet-boat 
Sussex struck a mine and he was almost drowned. 

Let us for a moment consider Paganini, that man who won the hearts 
of millions. One ofte wonders, “* Why that legendary reputation ? 
What was his playing like ?”’ I believe that, if we can forget or, rather, 
forgive his * stunts ’’ and dwell only on the twenty-four Caprices, we may 
find evidence for the wonder he caused. Each of the Caprices is a master- 
piece. They ar have sublety, fire, rhythm, and are full 
of varied and, at times, touching melodies. But how many of us see in 
There is nothing merely 


them what I believe Paganini wished us to see ? 


mechanical in those Caprices, and it is our own fault if they sound 
laboured. With both Paganini and Joachim, technique was a means to 


an end and not an end in itself. 


\ pupil ol mine possesses a COpy ol the original edition Ol the Capri es. 
with expression marks inserted by the master with minuteness. He also 
ves this direction for short detached bowing : ‘‘ Use little bow and in 
the middle, because then the tone gets absolute firmness.” I frequently 
come across bars when he says, “* Here use vibrato’’, giving us plainly to 


nderstand that where such a direction is absent vibrato is not wanted. 


Why do I and a few other violinists disapprove of the incessant 
vibrato of to-day 2? The answer is that continuous vibrato makes for 
uniformity of tone. ‘The quality soon becomes monotonous. Intonation 
is artificial when the vibrato is so broad (as it has commonly become in 
recent vears) that its movement covers two or three notes and the ear is 


cheated—the listener coming to the point of accepting false intonation as 


true. A mu h-read book on violin playing ac tually advises the use of 
constant vibrato as a means of playing in tune. I hold such advice to be 
deplorable. Not, of se, that I suggest the banning of vibrato : that 
would be as senseless as an excess of it. But use it in moderation ! Limit 


ts use to notes at the climax of a phrase, or when you feel that the com- 
} 


pose! requires a special colour or effect. 


Another bad and downright unmusical habit frequently indulged in 
it the present day is to slide up to a note with the same finger as was used 
stop the previous note. In modern works this practice may not 
matter ; but in classical music it is an offence to any ear familiar with 


the classical style. I can remember how both Hubay and Joachim 
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rebuked me when, either by negligence or youthful crudity, I made such 
slides ; and how ashamed I felt. What would they say if they were to 
hear that it is actually being taught nowadays ? 

Mr. Bonavia was right in saying that the old method was the harder. 
It needed extreme sensitiveness and, above all, musical conscientiousness. 
Is it a wonder that violin playing is on the wane, with poor attendances 
at violin recitals and a prevailing feeling in the public the world over that 
latter-day fiddlers are all alike, void of personality ? The public is tired 
of acrobatic demonstrations. They want someone who will move their 
hearts and appeal to their souls, a player with vision, like Kreisler or the 
incomparable Casals, or the Italian violinist Gioconda de Vito. 

For my part I do not blame the gramophone or radio for the poor 
quality of so many of to-day’s violinists. If a truly musical spirit exists 
in a performer it will emerge to triumph through no matter what mech- 
anical devices. The principal thing for the young player to aim at is an 
understanding of the phrases—penetration of the moods of the music in 
hand—a grasp of the significance of the composer’s message—something 
beyond a merely correct execution of the notes. 

Allegros are too often played too fast, and slow movements too 
slowly. True, this is a good deal easier than it is to find the right tempo, 
the inborn gift of the truly musical ! One frequently hears Beethoven’s 
violin sonatas played as though the violinist were thinking to himself : 
“Let us get over this!” As if there were in those sonatas even one 
perfunctory note ! 

I would urge teachers and performers to strive with concentration 
towards the significance to be found in subsidiary phrases and passage- 
work that, to a casual glance, may be unimportant-looking. I would 
say that the result of this quest—the discovery of the spirit living within 
the printed notes—is of an interest superior to literal accuracy. A wrong 
note or two is easily forgivable if the listener feels himself in communi- 
cation with a passionately musical imagination. Who really cares for 
mechanics ? We live in an age of machines ; they are all about us, and 
are without charm. But let your spirit speak—convey the message of 
your soul! There never was an age when the effect of this, given an 
artist’s mind of the right superiority, was not arresting and thrilling. 

Ewelme, Oxford. ApILA FACHIRI 


NOEL EADIE 
Sir, 

Glyndebourne would like to add its tribute to the many which must 
surely be paid to the memory of Noel Eadie. / 

She was a singer of whom Britain could be justly proud. Though 
her triumphs were many she can rarely have had a greater tribute than 
that paid her at her first appearance at Glyndebourne in 1935, when 
the enthusiasm literally stopped the performance of ‘ Die Entfiihrung aus 
dem Serail’, in which she sang Constanze with rare beauty and great 
brilliance. AUDREY CHRISTIE. 

Glyndebourne. 
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ITALIAN OPERA IN LONDON 
Sir, 

Among Alfred Loewenberg’s papers is a card catalogue of librettos 
in the British Museum, fully annotated, and ‘ Italian Opera in London’, 
also on cards and apparently complete. We hope that the trustees of the 
B. M. will undertake the publication of the libretto catalogue. It remains 
to interest a publisher in the ‘ Italian Opera’. The rest of this letter 
summarizes a memorandum by Loewenberg. 


His project was to fill a gap in the literature of the theatre and music 
in London, and he set to work on a chronological account season by 
season, from the beginnings in 1705, at the Queen’s Theatre in the Hay- 
market. The material is available for the whole of the eighteenth 
century. The chronology is wholly based on the original sources—in 
the first place, newspaper advertisements, then the printed librettos 
which were sold in the theatre in lieu of playbills, and then the music 
itself, printed or manuscript. The entry for each opera—there were 
about 750 up to 1800, including revivals, and some Italian oratorios and 
cantatas—is as a rule based upon the title-page of the libretto, with 
further particulars from the preface, dedication, list of characters, cast, 
names of composers, singers, stage-painters, dancers, and so on, supplied 
from one source or another. 


This is followed by a similar description of the printed score or 
‘Favourite Songs” or, failing this, of manuscript music. Library 
locations are given in each case. There have been added, wherever 
available, quotations from contemporary accounts such as letters, diaries, 
memoirs, polemical pamphlets and advertisements, relating to the actual 
performances witnessed, for instance, by Addison, Pope, ‘Thomas Gray, 
Mrs. Delany, Lord Egmont, Colley Cibber, C. Mylius, William Mason, 
Horace Walpole, Count Kielmannsegge, G. C. Lichtenberg, Fanny 
Burney, Lord Mount-Edgcumbe and W. T. Parke. 


The book should be illustrated, and also introduced by a short his- 
torical narrative to relieve the assembly of facts and quotations. 

Indexes would be necessary to establish the appearances of every singer, 
composer and so on. 

Similar chronological accounts exist for many foreign towns and 
theatres, such as Paris, Venice, Naples and Vienna ; and these books are 
indispensable tools for musical and theatrical research. London has, 
since the beginning of the eighteenth century, been one of the great musical 
capitals of Europe, and a rallying point for the most celebrated singers 
and composers of the world. The lack of exact information on this 
aspect of London theatrical life has seriously handicapped biographical 
research. There is, for instance, an immense Goldoni literature, but 
the fact that he wrote two of his comic operas for the London stage has 
remained unknown and is only vaguely alluded to by even his most 
recent biographers. Much the same is true of such composers as Piccinni, 
lraetta and Paisiello. Handel and John Christian Bach are the only 
composers so far treated adequately. 

One of the largest collections of London manuscript plays is in the 
Huntington Library at San Marino, California. In the prefatory note 
to the catalogue published in 1939 the editor points out that 
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Iwo groups In th collection have been treated less complet ly than the con 
pilers could have wished. The larger consists of the Italian operas, which ha 
not been adequately identified because of the scarcity of accurate information on 


the subject of Italian opera in England. 


[he proposed book would supply this information. 
Che need for it was emphasized by Professor E. J. Dent in a lecture 


9 


to the Royal Musical Association on February 22, 1945: 


As far as I know, no history of this Italian opera organization has ever been 


written. ... rhe right scientific approach to the subject would, of course, be to 
compile a work... giving a year-by-year list of all the operas performed, with 
ir exact dates, casts of singers, names of musical directors or conductors, band 





leaders, poets, scene-painters, managers of theatres, guarantors, subscribers, and 


any other material of interest. 

Considering the important part Italian opera played not only in the 
theatrical and musical but also in the social and political life of London, 
the lack of exact and complete information is the more regrettable. 
Apart from the Handel period and that of John Christian Bach, Italian 
opera in London has never been adequately treated since the days of 
Dr. Burney. Historians of the London stage, such as Genest, have 
neglected it altogether. 


Orpington. FRANK WALKER. 


O. & C. MUSICAL CLUB 
Sir, 

We should be grateful of an opportunity to announce the impending 
revival of the Oxford and Cambridge Musical Club in London. This 
club was founded in 1899 and was active and successful for many years. 
Its activities were suspended during the war, when its premises in Bedford 
Square were lost, but since then the club has continued to exist and still 
possesses many assets, including an exceptionally fine library, pianos and 
other instruments, furniture and about £700. The committee feels that 
any revival must be undertaken primarily by the two universities, and 
has extended to the Oxford University Musical Club and Union and the 
Cambridge University Musical Club an invitation to restart the club. 
This we have eagerly accepted, and as a first step we wish to find out how 
much support the club is likely to obtain. 

It is proposed that it should exist primarily to promote the enjoyment 
of chamber music, as well as providing facilities for informal music- 
making. Membership will be mainly confined to members of the two 
Universities and their husbands and wives. We cannot re-establish the 
club without being sure of an adequate membership, and we therefore 
ask all who would consider supporting it to send to one of us their names 
and addresses together with any suggestions they mav care to make. 

J. M. A. Dansy 
Christ Church, Ex-President, O.U.M.C.U.). 


J. Grsson 
Gonville and Caius College, Ex-President, C.U.M.C.). 
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HAYDN 


My Havdn article was certainly not intended for Miss Marion Scott, 
ind I am grateful to her for pointing out a palpable arror : the Echo is 
indeed a sextet. It was Mozart, not Haydn, who wrote a work for four 

roups ol players. 

As to the inclusion of ‘ The Seven Words’ among the string quartets, 
I remain unconvinced. It is true that Pleyel included the work in his 
‘Collection complette”’, and that Elssler, presumably at Haydn’s 
suggestion, or at any rate, with his approval, copied Pleyel’s thematic 
index into HV. But this does not mean that we are bound for ever to 
HV’s classification. On Miss Scott’s argument, we should follow HV in 
including among the symphonies ten overtures, the Sinfonia Concertante, 
and—— The Seven Words’! The point is that the work is totally different 
in character from the seventy-six Quartets. Even after the recitatives 
have been removed and the scoring reduced to the string quartet, it 
remains a piece of church music, as different in style and purpose from 
the chamber music as are Couperin’s organ Masses from his ‘ Piéces 
pour le clavecin.’ It is, in fact, what Haydn himself called it, a “ Passione 
instrumentale.”’ 

The illogicality of which I complained lies in cataloguing a single 
work in nine movements as seven works. In the Kees catalogue of 
symphonies it is given only one number, and Haydn’s approval can be 
claimed for this procedure, since this catalogue also was incorporated into 
HV. 

I am also grateful to Mr. Tischler for drawing my attention to the 
Peters edition of the Variations, of which I ought to have known. The 
Roxolane variations are, of course, the slow movement of Symphony no. 


63 the arrangement is very early, though one cannot say whether it is 
Haydn’s own. A more serious omission was the set of five variations in 
D major, on an Andante, listed by Breitkopf in 1766 and described by 
Pohl (I, 351). The number of variations in the A major set is given as 
twenty by Breitkopf in 1771, but the ‘‘ Oeuvres complettes ” (1800-6 
contain only eighteen. Artaria’s edition (c. 178g) comprises twelve, one 
of which is not in Breitkopf’s eighteen, so that altogether nineteen are 


extant. (GEOFFREY CUMING. 
6 Smalley Street. 
Burnley, Lancs 


* GET RID OF THE HARPSICHORD!” 


Qiy 

Che problems of the continuo have been solved.” ‘This pronounce- 
ment catches my eye, in a London newspaper. As an ardent disciple of 
J. S. Bach I ask with impatience: ‘‘ When and where in this country 


can I hear the solution put into practice? ”’ 

Referring to the Bach Choir’s performance of the ‘ St. Matthew 
Passion,’ I said long ago to Dr. Jacques: ‘* Get rid of the harpsichord! ’ 
But year after year this instrument reappears. And every recitative 
and aria in which it takes part is doomed to ruin. I would not for a 
moment deny that Dr. Lofthouse’s performances reveal admirable 
musicianship, especially in passages where he takes the liberty of providing 
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a completely independent part. But they are far from being a solution 
to the problems of the continuo. Get rid of the harpsichord, I say, and 
replace it by a small organ. Then we can start to talk business. 

** The Bach Cantata Club’s evenings at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
years ago, were the real thing.” (Another pronouncement from the same 
article.) But were they? In those far-off days I was no more than a 
young beginner in my Bachian studies, and was an enthusiastic member 
of the society. But beginners can think for themselves, and I thought 
then, as I still do, that the B.C.C. performances were spoiled by the 
ceaseless clatter of the harpsichord. 

Some of the smaller cantatas performed at the National Gallery 
during the recent war gave me great pleasure. I refer to those conducted 
by Dr. Fritz Berend who, at the same time, played the continuo part with 
great discretion on a pianoforte. At the conclusion of one of these 
performances Dr. Berend asked me: ‘‘ What did you think of my handling 
of the continuo? ’’ When I replied, “ As a matter of fact, I could hardly 
hear you”’, the doctor’s face lit up and he exclaimed, “* Ah, that is just 
what I hoped you would say! ” 

Anyone who wishes to hear almost perfect performances of Bach’s 
choral works should tune his radio set into Leipzig on Sunday mornings. 
About every third week one may hear the broadcasts from the Thomas- 
kirche. I can never detect any trace of a harpsichord in the 
performances; but, unless my radio set deceives me, they are indeed 
** the real thing ’’. 

Bitter things might be said about other factors in our Bach per- 
formances: among them the use of English translations of the text, the 
balance of forces and the placing of the instruments. 

GERALD JENKINS. 
15 Pembridge Square, W.2. 
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The contents of the “ Special List” are of great interest to the serious re cord 


buyer, forthey represent the best of international recorded art that is not 
included in the General Record Catalogue. In many ‘ases “ Special List 
recordings are the only versions availab’e. They explore the hi ghways and 
byways of music with fascinating resuits. Availabie from *‘ His Master's 
Voice” Dealers to Special Order Here are the additions :— 

RAVEL SCHONBERG 

Quartet in F Major Verklirte Nacht, Op. 4 

Paganini Quartet DB9452-5 St. Lou s Symphony Orchestra 


JANACEK 

Sinfonietta 

Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Rafael Kubelik 


conducied by 
Viadimir Golschmann 
DB 9280-3 
SCHUBERT 
Quariet in G Major — Op. 161 


C 7671-3 Hungarian String € uartet 
Dis 9331-5 
BRAHMS STRAVINSKY 
Concerto No. 1 in D Minor The Rite of Spring 


Claudio Arrau and 
The Philharmonia Orchestra 


San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra 





condu. ted by Pierre Monteux 
DB 9409-12 


conducted by Basil Cameron 
DBY2 








All records in Automatic Couplings only 
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HARMONY 
FOR LISTENERS 
by Douglas Turnell 


Many people are able to enjoy a large repertory of classical music 
without knowing a great deal about musical theory. This book has 
been written to acquaint listeners with some of the facts about the 
theory of music, which will add considerably to their enjoyment of 
the works they already know and to their appreciation of new ones. 
It assumes that the reader is already familiar with musical notation and 
with the principal melodies of a fair number of classical compositions. 


192 pp. (including 327 musical examples) , Demy 8vo. 15/- net. 
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A Notable Publication | 
TWENTY-FOUR PRELUDES | 
FOR PIANO | 
in all major and minor keys | 
by 
YORK BOWEN 
Hi 
These ['wenty-Four Preludes are indeed outstanding from both the musical and | 
the executant’s point of view. | 
As may be imagined, they are pianistic to a degree ; in Contrasting styles, ranging | 
from the preludes “in the grand manner” to dainty miniatures, each in their i j 
sphe re being ideal works tor concert use, i 
Ht 
BOOK I containing Nos, 1-6 7 Hy ; 
BOOK Il i ee aie | 
BOOKS IIL and IV (In the Press) HH 
| | 
jJ. & W. CHESTER, LTD. | § 
11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.1 | 
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E. J. MOERAN 
Net 
2 5 
TRIO in G for violin, violaand cello... a Miniature Score 4 6 : 
Parts 7 6 : 
This work will be played at the Cheltenham Festival by the Carter 
Trio on July 11th. { 
TWO LEGENDS for piano solo: 
A Folk Story ba Asi sie i + ; . 
2. Rune ; ag as 2 a a j 
SIX FOLK SONGS FROM NORFOL k 
Arranged for voice and piano is 4 6 
DOWN BY THE RIVERSIDE (From Six Folk — from Norfolk). 
Compass D to E oe ae 7 am a an a £8 
ROSE FRAIL (James Joyce). Compass C sharp to E; EtoGeach 1 0 
THE SWEET O’ THE YEAR (Shakespeare). Compass DtoG .. 2 0 t 
SONGS FROM COUNTY KERRY (In the press) 5 
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DOMENICO SCARLATTI 


SONATAS for VIOLIN and CLAVIER 
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